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Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive 
Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for 
First Six Grades ready in June. , 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: - 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 
II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 


III. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other Animals. ) 


IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 


V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
(Perspective. ) 








VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 
VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 
INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 
The Prang Educational Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


113 University Place 878 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 
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The People’s Hign-Schools of Sweden. 


By J. W. Jonsson. 


The wonderful progress which education has made 
in Sweden dates from the dissolution of the last diet of 
estates, on June 26, 1866. The four estates of the 
realm, the nobility, the clergy, the burghers, and the 
peasantry—a classification of society dating from the 
middle-ages—were then forever abolished, and a repre- 
sentative organization established which united legis- 
lation in two chambers with an elective franchise, 
without regard to classes of society. The effects of 
this and other related changes were bound to operate 
in a democratic direction, and especially to the advan- 
tage of the former peasantry. If the change was to 
prove a blessing, it was absolutely necessary that the 
masses should acquire greater political maturity and 
more civil education. Opportunities for the acquire- 
ment of this indispensable equipment began to be 
developed. Distinguished patriots with a warm in- 
terest in the education of their countrymen began to 
devise plans for promoting the intellectual training of 
especially the young men on the farms. The example 
of Denmark proved very helpful in the solution of the 
new problem. 

The Danish people’s high-schools originated in the 
precarious situation which resulted from the conflicts 
with Germany. The necessity became apparent of 
strengthening the people’s vitality and power of resis- 
tance,by a patriotism and a practical capacity founded 


on mental regeneracy. The Swedish leaders began to’ 


study the organization of these Danish institutions, 
which aimed at being schools for adults, with great 
interest. Some of them visited the Danish schools in 
person. The most enthusiastic champion for the 
Danish school-model was Dr. Sohlman, editor of 
Aftonbladet. He never tired of advocating schools to 
teach those who no longer were children. 

The plan and the name of the people’s high-schools 
(folkhogskolor), were adopted from Denmark. The 
Danish people’s high-schools aimed at a high ideal, and 
were strongly influenced by bishop Grundtvig’s relig- 
ious enthusiasm. On a closer acquaintance with them 
we were brought in our country to see how desirable it 
would be, to found our own people’s high-schools on 
higher ideals than had been first intended, and with a 
more pronounced religious character, without, however 
trespassing upon civic and practical claims. In a 
great many newspapers and pamphlets, and at public 
meetings the question was discussed, in 1867 and 1868, 
with the result that guarantee-unions were formed in 
Sweden for the establishing of schools of the Danish 
type, and in a spirit which finds expression in the fol- 
lowing words, from the statutes of one of those schools: 

“The purpose of the people’s high-school is (1) to 
inspire young men of the district with a fervent and 
steadfast Christian faith, a vigorous patriotism founded 
en an acquaintance with the natural conditions and 


history of Sweden, and a sound knowledge of the rights 
and duties of the Swedish people; (2) to give these 
young men an elevating insight into the concordant 
phenomena of creation, the forms, powers, and evolu- 
tions of nature; and (3) to teach them how to work 
as law-abiding citizens, everyone in his profession, with 
loyalty and disinterestedness, to the benefit of his 
native country and himself. All instruction in the 
people’s high-schools to be pithy, simple, and clear, its 
aim being to warm the heart, raise the intelligence, 
purify the imagination, mold the character into firm- 
ness and stability, and thus to raise the young men to 
complete manhood and to make them skilled laborers 
and progressive citizens. 


Organization of the First People’s High Schools. 


In the autumn of 1868, three people’s high-schools 
were opened in Sweden. The aim being to impart 
humane and civic as well as a scientific and_practical 
education, the subjects of instruction are usually 
divided into two groups. One of these groups com- 
prises history and geography (principally that of 
Sweden), municipal laws, political constitution, polit- 
ical economy, and, as a very important part of the 
program, instruction in the mother-tongue, orally or by 
means of written work, including the reading of the 
great poets of the country. In the other group are 
placed natural history, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, 
with the special view to the contingency of pupils, 
wishing to be able, if necessity arises, to sketch, or 
design their own dwelling-houses and offices, surveying, 
leveling, mapping, and book-keeping. As a stimu- 
lating element singing, frequently performed not only 
during special hours of instruction, but also between, 
or, sometimes, too, during the classes, is included. 

Some evenings of the week—the pupils are usually 
occupied till 7 or 8 p. m.—debates are held where the 
pupils, under the direction of a chairman, elected by 
themselves from among their comrades, discuss ques- 
tions, chosen by themselves—one or two of the pupils 
take minutes,—or they imitate local-board meetings, 
strictly observing the procedure of real meetings 
when dealing with municipal administration. They 
also make up sham lists for voting and levying taxes in 
their fictitious parish, etc. This training, aiming at 
familiarizing the pupils with the social, commercial, 
and political side of the life within a municipality, and 
at training them in the art of clearly setting forth their 
thoughts in public, always proves very popular. At 
some of the schools the pupils have been familiarized 
with the use of tools and the manipulation of wood. 

The instruction usually consists of lectures, followed 


_by questions framed so as to find out whether the pupils 


have turned to account the instruction offered them by 
their teachers. From the beginning, two teachers were 
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engaged in each school, one of them as headmaster. 
One of the teachers, most often the headmaster, is 
charged with the subjects belonging to the first group, 
and the other with those belonging to the second, the 
practical one. In schools with a large number of 
pupils there are sometimes one or two more assistant 
masters. 

The average age at which pupils enter is 21 or 22. 
The age for admission was, however, fixed at 18, a 
regulation founded on the principle—adopted by 
Grundtvig, the father of the people’s high-school in 
Denmark, as well as the Swedish count Rudenschiold, 
the generous promotor of the propagation of knowl- 
edge—that youth is the best age for enlightenment, 
and that he only who has passed thru childhood is able 
to receive knowledge with full perception of its being 
useful both practically and morally. 

With a view to not distracting the young men from 
their special occupation, the school terms were arranged 
to fall in the winter (November to April), a season 
when the farmer’s work in the field is generally at a 


standstill. 
Finance. 


In matters of money the schools were in a rather 
critical situation. It required a great deal of courage 
and disinterested devotion on the part of the leaders of 
the movement, especially the headmasters. For the 
position of headmaster married men were given the 
preference who could offer the pupils a home. The 
pupils, however, did not, as in Denmark, lodge and 
board with their teachers. 

At first the schools depended for their maintenance 
entirely upon voluntary contributions from interested 
persons who formed what they called “guarantee- 
unions,” together with the pupils’ fees. These fees 
vary, but nowhere do they exceed 80 kronor for the 
whole winter-course. Usually the rate is 40 or 50 kronor. 
At some schools the pupils pay no fees. Even where 
fees are paid,there are often scholarships for poor pupils. 
At most schools pupils coming back for a second year 
pay only half fees, in many places no fee at all. 

The “landsting” of the different government-dis- 
tricts soon supplied grants of varying amounts; but in 
no case more than 3,000 kronor a year to a school for 
men. Asa rule, these grants were given for a period of 
five years at a time. But in spite of these subsidies 
the schools had a hard struggle, till, in 1872, the State 
granted a sum proportioned to the corresponding 
income from other quarters, but not exceeding 2,000 
kronor for a school of one year’s course. In 1901 
these grants were raised, and now amount to not more 
than 3,000 kronor for schools of one year’s course, and 
not more than 5,000 kronor for a school of two years’ 
course, on condition that at least a fourth of the pupils 
of the first year’s course come back the second year. 
Finally, the State also contributed 3,000 kronor 
towards the training of teachers. By these generous 
State contributions, amounting since 1901—including 
the people’s high-schools for women—to 120,000 
kronor, the schools are now on a sound basis, tho there 
rarely is any surplus worth mentioning, not sufficient 
money to allow of the erection of new buildings, or of 
any improvement in accommodation. 

Since 1883 the State has also granted scholarships 
to poor pupils at the people’s high-schools. These 
grants amount since 1901 to 25,000 kronor annually, 
while in 1883 they amounted to no more than 15,000. 


Inspection Board Teachers 


It is quite natural that the State, granting sub- 
sidies to the schools, should have reserved to itself the 
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right of inspecting them. But hitherto it has not 
exercised any kind of inspection, altho by some 
“landsting”’ inspectors have been appointed. Grants 
from the State, however, are given only on condition 
that the schools be represented by a special Board of 
Trustees. At most schools the board consists of persons 
selected, in due proportion, by the guarantee, or 
people’s high-school-unions, as by the “landsting,” and 
the agricultural society (“hushallningssallskapet”’), if 
this latter gives a contribution. As a rule, the head- 
master is one of the members of the board. The 
board has to control the economical and pedagogical 
conduct of the school, to apply for, and administer 
grants, and to engage and discharge teachers, who are 
appointed with mutual right of giving notice. In the 
appointment of a headmaster preference is usually 
given to a University graduate. The other teachers 
are bachelors of arts, engineers, agriculturists,or officers. 
During recent years schools have been established in 
several places in the northernmost part of our country 
—the latest (the school at Matarengi) being right on 
the Finnish border, consequently within the Arctic 
circle. This school and that of Boden, which also is 
situated far up in the north add to the aim of a people’s 
high-school that of being a stronghold for the Swedish 
language in those remote outskirts. Up to date, there 
are 30 people’s high-schools for men in Sweden. All 
government-districts in the kingdom, except that of 
Norrbotten, have at least one school of this kind. In 
some government-districts there are two, and in Mal- 
mohus, the most southern, there are even three. 


People’s High-School-Associations. 


Most of the schools, like those first established, are 
private institutions owned, so to speak, by themselves, 
or by what is called people’s high-school-associations, 
i.e., a group of persons who have promised to give the 
school an annual contribution or a certain lump sum 
entitling them to be permanent members of this asso- 
ciation. Sometimes the schools, however, are estab- 
lished by the “landsting,” which, in this case, is owner 
of all property belonging to the school. It also happens 
that the agricultural society (“hushallningssallskapet’ ’) 
contributes to the maintenance of the school, which, 
however, is the case only if to the people’s high-school 
is annexed what is called a high-school for farmers. 

At some schools means have been collected, gener- 
ally by former pupils, with a view to form a capital 
stock intended to give financial solidity to the insti- 
tution for the future. The amount, however, of these 
sums is rather small. 

Premises. 

The schools primarily being private and of restricted 
resources, it was a’ natural consequence that, not being 
able at once to provide accommodation in premises of 
their own, they had to locate themselves in some roomy 
farm-house. That such a building, constructed for 
quite another purpose, should offer many deficiencies, 
is not surprising. Frequent removals from one place 
to another added to the inconveniences, and soon it was 
no longer possible to delay the question of building 
houses adapted for the purpose. There are now not 
many schools without some buildings of their own 
with a plot of land attached, which serves as garden 
for the benefit of the headmaster and perhaps also of 
the other teachers. The house, as a rule, is built so 
as to contain school-rooms, as well as residences for the 
headmaster and the other teachers, in proportion to 
their respective wants. At one of the schools the 


guarantee-union has bought a rather large and well 
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built farm. So the great advantage was obtained of 
providing at least some of the pupils with board and 
residence close to the school. 

Gymnastics. 

_ There was still wanting a hall for gymnastic exer- 
cises. Very nearly all the students are working men, 
in most, cases peasants, or, at least, farm-laborers, who 
had to leave school at thirteen or fourteen. The 
sudden transition from an active out-door life to the 
sedentary one of a school-room frequently proved 
injurious to their physical and intellectual briskness. 
Disciplined gymnastic exercises not only favor the 
development of the muscles, but also give a valuable 
incitement to accuracy and strict attention to injunc- 
tions. Everyone interested realized the desirability 
of this kind of exercises at the schools. 
special buildings could not be had, the only thing to do 
was to take gymnastics in the school-hall, or, if the 
weather was favorable, in the open air. Private con- 
tributions have now made it possible for not a few 
schools to have their separate gymnastic halls, and 
efforts are being made to extend this advantage to the 
remaining schools. 

Only a small number of schools have managed to 
obtain bath-houses. But it is hoped that these houses 
will soon be more generally supplied. 


People’s High School Unions 


Great demands, material and financial, are thus 
made upon the board, and especially upon the head- 
masters and the teachers of the schools. In most 
cases, the sums wanted for new buildings can be 
obtained only by private contributions. The true 
interests of the schools, have, however, never been 
allowed to be subordinated to material arrangements. 
Unflinchingly and enthusiastically the teachers have 
worked to train their pupils to be clearsighted, patriotic 
men, able and willing to serve humanity both practi- 
cally and morally. Not a few of them have already 
taken an active share in the development of their 
native country, since thru the influence of the school, 
they have obtained wider and more accurate views of 
life, and a stronger sense of responsibility. 

The affection of former pupils for their school remains 
with them thru life. They count the winter or winters 
spent at the school among their dearest recollections. 
With the view of not losing their connection with the 
school, there have been formed people’s high-school- 
unions, 2.e., clubs of former pupils and teachers of the 
different schools. The purpose of these associations 
will be made manifest by the following extract from the 
rules of such a club:— 

Believing that “Union is strength” the club has 
the purpose (1) to be a union joining together pupils 
and teachers of the people’s high-schools; (2) to give 
an opportunity, at annual meetings, of seeing old 
friends, making new acquaintances, and reviving old 
acquaintance; (3) to discuss questions within their 
scope of interest; (4) to attend edifying, suggestive, 
and instructive lectures; and, by so doing, (5) to 
maintain the spirit of the school; (6) to strengthen the 
love for instruction; and (7) to actualize the sense of 
their common obligation to live up to the noble prin- 
ciples taught in the school. 


Literary Organ 


There is no organ for the people’s high-schools, as 
in Denmark and Finland, altho, during 1884—85, 
attempts were made in that direction when two distin- 
guished headmasters, 'T. Holmberg, and H. Odhner, 
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of their own accord, started the meritorious period- 
ical entitled “Folkhogskolebladet.” The publication: 
proved, however, a financial failure and had to be dis— 
continued. With a view to exchanging thoughts and 
experiences, all Scandinavian people’s high-schools, 
every five years or so, hold common meetings in Sweden, 
Norway, or Denmark. At the last meeting of this 
kind in Sweden, in 1902, the teachers formed a union 
(larareforening), for which they chose a special board 
charged to watch over the common interest of the 
schools. By this board the question of a special organ 
has once more been raised, and will perhaps, ere long, 
result in the publishing of, at least, an annual report. 

At present, every school publishes annually a detailed 
report. In this report is sometimes inserted some 
lecture, discourse, or address delivered at the school. 
In special anniversary numbers, or as an appendix to 
the annual report, several schools have published their 
histories. Teachers are often engaged as lecturers by 
what is called lecture-associations (forelasningsfore- 
ningar), which exist both in the country and in the 
towns. Many of these associations are formed by the 
initiative of former pupils of people’s high-schools. In 
various ways the former pupils thus continue to keep 
in touch with the school and its teachers. They also 
enjoy visiting the school whenever some special occasion 
or entertainment is provided. 


People’s High Schools for Women. 

The idea of extending the advantages of the high 
schools to young women soon became popular. It 
began to be felt that the foundation of a people’s 
success and development is best assured when the 
women are inspired with enthusiasm for the common 
work, and can participate faithfully and intelligently 
in the pursuits of man. A separate people’s high- 
school for women was therefore, opened in Ostergotland 
as early as 1869, a year after the opening of the first 
people’s high-school for men. This one was followed 
by another at Helsingborg, in 1873, and some years 
later at Landskrona. These schools, however, were 
unable to keep up and were soon closed. On the 
other hand, the summer classes for young women held 
in 1873 at the people’s high-school of Hvilan, and from 
time to time at most of the other schools, have. been 
much appreciated by the public. As a rule, these 
courses of lectures extend over three months (May— 
July),.that is, during a season when the schools for mer 
are not open. They offer instruction in history, 
geography, the Swedish language, combined with 
classes in civic culture, and a course on the Swedish: 
poets and writers, natural history, especially the struc- 
ture and hygiene of the human body, and, of course, 
writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping. 

Beside this theoretic training there are courses in 
slojd and weaving. Cookery is also taught. The 
intention is now to establish at least two or three 
schools of cookery, in connection with gardening and 
poultry-rearing, where there is no small farm in the 
neighborhood. 

At the end of the courses proper, the pupils are 
expected to attend a finishing course, lasting a month, 
in which they occupy themselves principally with 
practical methods of preserving garden products, mak— 
ing syrups, preserves, and jams, etc. 


Mixed Schools. 


The schools of recent date established in Norrland 
are all mixed schools. There the courses for women 
extend over the whole winter, and the female pupils 
occupy themselves with slojd, or domestic economy 
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during the hours when the men have drawing, theory 
of municipal business, or other pursuits intended only 
for men. 

The schools for women always are under the same 
board of trustees as those for men, and, as a rule, under 
the same headmaster. Some of the other teachers of 
the schools for men assist at the theoretic instruction. 
The headmaster’s wife is often the head of a school for 
women. For the instruction in slojd and domestic 
economy special female teachers are engaged, varying 
in number at the different schools. 

The income of the schools for women, as well as 
those of the schools for men, is derived partly from the 
small fees of the pupils, partly from grants of the 
“landsting,” sometimes from agricultural societies, 
and, finally from grants by the State. The State grant 
given on condition that subsidies from other quarters 
amount to the same sum, do not exceed 1,800 kronor 
per course for a school that is not mixed and 1,000 
kronor for a mixed one. The State gives pecuniary 

assistance also to poor pupils, if they have reached 
their sixteenth year. The average age for female 
pupils is from 18 to 20 years and is a little lower than 
for males which is 21 or 22. 


Agricultural High Schools. 


From the very first it was agreed that a course 
extending over only one winter, of an average of 22 
weeks, not including the vacations, was too short for 
the young men to obtain the training the school was 
intended to give, and that at least a second winter 
should be added to strengthen and confirm the first 
year’s fruits. On the platform and in the papers 
everything was done to show the necessity of the pupils’ 
attending the schools two winters in succession. As, 
however, the finances of the schools did not allow of 
the engagement of a special teacher for the returning 
pupils, and as the permanent teachers, already deep in 
work, had scarcely any iime‘to spare for teaching 
another set, it became an urgent need to try to obtain 
means for the engagement of a third teacher. This 
want was supplied to a great extent when the State, in 
1878, granted 1,000 kronor to schools that had a second 
year’s course, provided the number of returning pupils 
amounted to a fourth of the enrollment of the previous 
year. 

During the years that passed before the State 
granted the sum the discovery was made that most of 
the pupils were sons of peasants, or, at least, young 
men that had chiefly devoted themselves to farming. 
This being just what had been expected and hoped 
for from the beginning, the proposition was made to 
call the schools “high-schools for farmers,” instead of 
“people’s high-schools.”” The name, however, was 
rejected as young men of other trades or professions 
might consider themselves excluded. A people’s high- 
school should be a school for young men of any occu- 
pation. When, however, a separate section for agri- 
cultural courses could be profitably added, this was to 
be done. In order to give still greater encouragement 
to the plan the newly installed teachers were almost 
all agriculturists. In 1882 a commission was appointed 
by the government to organize a scheme of agricultural 
instruction. The result was the establishment of 
agricultural schools for young men of 18 years or older 
who have gone thru a people’s high-school, or com- 
plied with other regulations. They also must have 
been engaged i in practical farming for at least a year. 
The course is to extend over at least 20 weeks, not 
including vacations. 

As a similar arrangement already existed at the 
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people’s high-schools which had a second course, the 
consequence was that the agricultural schools,excepting 
only two in the whole kingdom, were annexed to the 
people’s high-schools, or in other words, that the 
second courses of the people’s high-schools were trans- 


formed into agricultural schools. The latter schools 


are placed under the Agricultural Department, 
whereas the people’s high-schools are under the Eccle- 
siastic Department. 

The already improved cultivation of farms where 
former pupils are now the masters bears witness to the 
practical value of the combined work of the people’s 
high-schools and schools for peasants. 

It is clear, however, that the benefit of this school 
will be still greater if pupils, after having finished their 
course, can have an opportunity of taking part in the 
management of some large and well conducted estate. 
For that reason the teachers of the school, from the 
start, have made the realization of this plan possible 
by finding positions for students as laboring pupils in 
Denmark or Sweden. In this case the latter have 
received free board, lodging, and a small sum of ready 
money for clothes and traveling expenses. They take 
part, during six months, or a whole year, in all occu- 
pations relating to the management of the estate. 
Several pupils, moreover, find positions for themselves, 
for one or more years, as under-stewards on larger 
estates in order to acquire more extensive experience 
before attempting to farm on their own account. 

By the arrangements above mentioned in the different 
schools we have aimed at offering young people, female 
as well as male, and especially in country-districts, 
opportunities not only of intellectual improvement, 
intended to widen their views of life and strengthen 
their patriotism, but also of practical training, con- 
ducive to sounder economic principles and consequently 
more devotion to energetic and rational work, espec- 
ially with regard to improvements in farming. 

Former pupils, now men and women of mature age, 
have been stimulated at the people’s high-school by 
acquaintance with the aspirations and work of bygone 
generations, animated by listening to the songs of the 
great poets, and made to realize fully that they are 
links in the great chain of civilization. Sometimes 
both husband and wife have attended the courses of 
such a school, and their home is the happier for it. 
The factories and the excitement of the large cities no 
longer possess for them irresistible attraction. 

Such was the purpose of the people’s high-schools 
from the beginning, and such the aspiration that inces- 
santly has cheered their supporters. 


Courses for Small Farmers. 


There are, however, many people, young as well as 
old, that cannot be reached by these schools. There 
are Many young men who cannot afford to attend a 
school during a whole winter, even if the fees are com- 
paratively small (the average fee is about 250 kronor, 
including books). There are also many people of 
mature age that only after they are married and have a 
home of their own begin to realize the value of the 
instruction they might have obtained in these schools. 
With a view to benefit people of this class, at least in 
some degree, some school-courses were started last year 
for small farmers. The courses are intended to last 
only a few weeks, and to give instruction principally in 
subjects relating to farming. Alternately, some sep- 
arate lectures on the humanities are to be delivered. 

As, however, these brief courses can be of but little 
use, unless they are connected with object-lessons, 
efforts are being made to annex to the school some 
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small farm. This farm should consist of only some 
few acres, but be managed with all the more exactness 
of detail, especially with regard to cattle, pig, and 
poultry-farming. While the school for women is 
going on, the pupils attending the school of cookery 
should get both theoretic and practical instruction in 
poultry-farming; and part of the farming-ground 
should be reserved for the female pupils’ instruction in 
gardening. 

To the pupils of the special schools for peasants, and 
especially to those attending the classes for small 
farmers this little model-farm would be of great use in 
more than one respect. There they would get oppor- 
tunity to see how a small farm should be rationally 
managed. They would see how even a small farm well 
managed might yield more profit than a much larger 
one, and how there might be a well-to-do home, how- 
ever small the property may be, if only the farmer has 
sufficient knowledge and energy. Thus it was hoped 
that those attending the courses, brief as they are, 
might be inspired with interest, and that they might 
acquire at least the most essential principles for the 
improvement of their own farm-culture. Thus they 
might also be able to contribute to the improvement 
of the general farming of the country. The result of 
this would be, it was hoped, that many might be 
induced to establish homes of their own, however 
small, in the country and that thus there might be a 
steadily increasing number of crofters, every one of 
them with a small but well kept house of hisown. The 
dull and indifferent day-laborer would be transformed 
into a careful householder, the discontented and dis- 
trustful working-man into a happy and satisfied citizen, 
part of the social question would be solved, eyes would 
no more look longingly across the ocean, and the 
mother-country would be loved, because it would have 
given a home to the homeless and to those who were 
poverty-stricken thru their own ignorance. 

Such was and is the hope of the Swedish people’s 
high-schools, such the purpose which, to the best of 
their power and ability, they are striving to realize. 

Program of the Schools. 

To conclude this summary of the Swedish people’s 
high-schools some information may here be given 
respecting the program of the schools. 

The lectures and classes of the people’s high-schools 
for men and the schools for peasants occupy, as a rule, 
about 22 weeks (at least 20), not including vacations, 
and those of the schools for women 13 or 14 weeks (at 
least 12). The ordinary hours per day are generally 
6 or 7 at the schools for men and those for peasants. 
Singing, composition, debates, and exercises in muni- 
cipal affairs are allotted to the evenings. The students 
are generally occupied in the school till 7 or 8 p. m. 
In the schools for women the mornings are devoted to 
theoretic work. Slojd, singing, lectures, and recitations 
take place in the afterncon. The hours allotted to the 
different subjects vary a little at different schools, and 
so do the subjects. 

The following are the hours devoted to the different 
subjects at the people’s high-school for men in Hvilan 


during the school-year 1902—1903: Hours. 
ES As dane eK Vb obvi ae 120 
5 Pe 80 
General History and Geography................ 100 
History of Literature and Recitation ............ 40 
PII ii da soot dieden linea savbus 20 
Political and Municipal Sciences................ 50 
Physics, Botany, Zoology, and Geology.......... 45 
AgtouBtawal Chemibatay «oo... cece leas 50 


Amotouny amd Thygieme ... 5... esc cecss 10 
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ta acl ns tindcd pie gins x Raina dias 20 
Meee ts 0. LO HG. Sii.L...... 100 
Book-keeping and Practical Training.. ......... 70 
Drawing and Architecture..................... 90 
Ee Pry re meer ot 100 
ees Se FESS OLA. Eee 60 
Total 955 


Hours devoted to the different subjects at the school 
for peasants in Kafvesta during the school-year 1902— 


1903: Hours. 
0 Eee Ls eee DEE ee eT eee 24 
NN 0s UD Pats OVA ota ae 38 
Rs 6 25 y PS OE Ak Sau ee 29 
Ey PRES ee recs eee en ey” 26 
ace Se VIN Ree Peele vioh NECA eN 40 
Science of Agricultural Practice ................ 84 
Agricultural Economy ......................7% 12 
Care of Domestic Animals..................... 51 
IN i 6 fod daceeeaeeead ah ee 17 
Ee a a ee a ees re? 10 
ie Ge ay ah S48 5s ao saan eae 8 
Bee Comstraetiens: os. his eee ics 8 
Geometries! Drawing... . 6.2.5 6.0. cess eee. 58 
SR Naas aianlee ss xunnedseevaw 71 
I , ioi5 Won WS od aateny aves oe 4 karte 20 
I Ji he alien ys aaia le ew-at Wet 60 
I oie ah sa 'siy dee weed and Ged duebe 60 
Ee I os RS tg sg ot Bh ple wk 4 Salk 60 
RD MIO Syne nes erediealdccus see 19 
Practical Courses, 

NN 5 fein teres ae deeasss Wee need 30 
icin Las) ee ae eee ne Sees ey 36 
PN oe nye Soden tha ke ed uhe Foe tot 40 
NG ei CAG SR SLR ARES eee en Cadel 70 

Total 871 


Hours devoted to the different subjects at the 
people’s high-school for women in Tarna, in the summer 


of °1903: Hours. 
LS os ance dala hated s Seve exersoeds 42 
Nie Siawemaes ce ve wh eeees nes exeu 37 
a oc hehe nav ssa wna ae be tinn E4994 19 
GCM OOTISES, 6.03 Salida tedeacSebbs choad eeswacs 12 
ELIE SD OCCT EET Cee e oe eT eee Q2 
Physiology, Hygiene, and the Hygiene of the Home 23 
| Ie Oe POPS ee er 22 
ME nia yok y dale ho var ee eee a cae 65 
0 Ee eee Pee cer ero eT Se 25 
Th onlin ot gs PG Wiel Scale y 32 
I as ght ets RS Aalg Niicn ahi din nck #OG 41 
Manual Training and Weaving................. 453 

Total 793 
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The Swedish Educational Exhibit at St. Louis. I. 


1. Common Schools. 

Compulsory instruction at common schools was 
introduced in Sweden in 1842 and proclaimed by the 
first common school statute then published. According 
to its first paragraph, there must be at least one 
common school in every parish in town as well as in the 
country, with at least one teacher, male or female, in 
ordinary. 

The common school is generally divided into two 
departments: the infant school for beginners and the 
common school proper for more advanced pupils.—For 
pupils who have passed thru the common school and 
entered some trade, a so-called continuation school is 
arranged. Such as are not engaged in earning a liveli- 
hood, and wish to acquire higher knowledge than can 
be had at the common school, may continue at the 
higher division of the common school, or in the higher 
common schools, a few of which exist in some places in 
the country. For abnormal, depraved, or neglected 
children there are special institutions. 

All parents and guardians are bound to let their 
children have the advantage of systematic instruction. 
The school-age is counted from ‘the child’s 7th to its 
14th year. The obligatory school period generally 
comprises six years, two in the infant school, and four 
in the common school proper. The continuation 
courses are optional. 

The infant school teachers are almost exclusively 
The common schools are taught by men and 
women. The teachers of both sexes have legally 
equal rights, and the same duties. An appointment 
as common school teacher is conditioned by the passing 
of an examination at one of the state training colleges. 
There are 8 of these institutions for men and 6 for 
women teachers, the course extending over four years. 

In the country districts the salary for the common 
school teacher is generally 700 to 1,000 kronor, per 
annum, besides housing and wood for fuel ; the period 
for instruction comprises 8 months. In the towns, 
where the period for instruction is generally longer, the 
salary varies from 1,000 to 2,600 kronor. 

The obligatory subjects for instruction are : religion, 
the Swedish language, arithmetic, geometry, geography, 
history, natural science, singing, drawing, gymnastics, 
and gardening (when a suitable piece of ground has 
been allotted for the purpose). Optional subjects are : 
slojd and domestic economy. 

In the higher department of the common schools 
are taught : book-keeping, hygiene, politics, and often 
a foreign language (English or German). 

All instruction in the common schools is free. Every 
community is bound to erect and maintain a needed 
number of school-houses. The salaries of the teachers, 
and school materials are obtained by the communities 
from the state. 

In 1902 there were 5,223 infant schools and 7,040 
common schools, with a staff of 11,540 women teachers, 
and 5,898 men teachers. The number of children of 
school-age was 761,814. Of these 94 per cent. re- 
ceived instruction in the infant and common schools; 
6 per cent in secondary schools, special schools, private 
schools, and at home. 

The total expense for infant and common schools 
amounted to about 24 million kronor. 

The objects exhibited at St. Louis are chiefly from 
the Stockholm common schools. 


women. 


1. Class-Room. 
The class-room exhibit includes the following: 


Three desks of different sizes; desk and chair for the 
teacher. The blackboard on the wall with materials 
belonging to it, maps and pegs. 

There is a cabinet filled with models of materials for 
instruction in natural science. There are stuffed 
animals and specimens preserved in spirits; boxes with 
insects; herbariums; microscopical slides; animal and 
vegetable products; samples illustrating the process of 
transformation of the raw material into its finished 
product. Another case contains material for temper- 
ance instruction and apparatus for the teaching of 
physics and chemistry; compounds showing the effects 
of alcohol on the organs of the body, comparisons 
between the nutritive qualities of milk, ale, rye meal, 
etc.; telephone apparatus, the microphone, electric 
motors, electric lamps, models of steam machines, 
different kinds of Swedish minerals as well as boxes 
with materials for simple chemical experiments. 

A library is shown containing books intended for free 
circulation among the pupils of the school. There are 
maps of the North of Stockholm and its environs, 
plates for object lessons, Bible pictures, botanical plates, 
paintings, and graphic tables for temperance instruc- 
tion. 

Other objects are : 

A book rack with readers and school-books ; speci- 
mens of caligraphy; annual report of the Stockholm 
common schools; photographs of the common school 
buildings; drawings of the interior and exterior of the 
newer common school-houses; pictures suitable for 
decorations of school rooms. <A globe of the celestial 
bodies constructed by“ Lektor ” K. H. Sohlberg illus- 
trates the apparent movement of the celestial bodies. 


2. Cookery School. 

The aim of the cookery school is to interest girls in 
household affairs and teach them how to manage a 
home with wisdom, economy, and order. At the same 
time the work serves as a desirable change from the 
sedentary school work. 

The girls perform the various duties belonging to the 
kitchen, as cooking, laying the cloth, serving, washing 
up, scrubbing, sweeping and dusting, baking, laundry, 


etc. Instruction is given to girls from 12 to 14 years of 
age. One half of a class (about 18 girls) is instructed 
atone time. The other half is meanwhile being taught 


the ordinary school subjects. 

The time devoted to cookery is one day a week, 
usually from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. As a rule the girls 
take part in the ordinary school-work 1 or 2 hours a 
day, before they join the work in the cookery school. 

The girls are separated in groups or households in the 
cookery school, usually 3 girls in each. Every house- 
hold has its own kitchen range, its own table, and its 
own cupboard with pans, crockery, and kitchen uten- 
sils; and they cook the dinner for 6 to 10 children. 

The instruction begins each day with a lesson con- 
cerning the menu, the quantity of materials with 
wholesale and retail prices, how the food is to be 
dressed, its nutritious value with relation to the price, 
etc. 

Then follows immediately the practical part of the 
work which the teacher superintends. 

The following objects of the cookery school are 
exhibited at St. Louis: model of a cookery school, 
executed in } scale after one intended for 6 groups, or 
households, in one of Stockholm’s newest common 
school-houses; kitchen-range with oven and water 
reservoir (two such are usually placed together in a 
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cookery school); kitchen table for three, with drawers 
containing knives, forks, spoons, etc.; blackboard on 
which is written the bill of fare for the day, the ingred- 
ients to be uséd, and their price; on both sides of the 
blackboard are shelves on which may be seen glass jars 
with specimens of food, conserves, spices, etc.; a cup- 
board with crockery, and glass, pots and pans, kitchen 
utensils, etc.; baking trough, with everything belonging 
to it; a stand for iron plates used in baking; dressers, 
wash-stands, and towel-horses. There are also pictures 
for object lessons, designed by Sofi Nilsson, which 
represent the cutting up of an ox, a calf, sheep, and 
pig; parasites in meat; and the chemical component 
parts of food. 


3. Drawing. 


The principles underlying the exhibited work in 
drawing are that the teaching should be chiefly based 
upon the immediate rendering of characteristic forms 
in the child’s surroundings, both in nature and in daily 
life; that it should develop the ability of the child 
independently to observe, understand, and reproduce 
an object, both as to form and to color; and that it 
should be correlated with the instruction in other 
subjects. 

Drawing includes freehand-drawing and geometrical 
drawing. The free exercises are entirely in connection 
with the instruction in other subjects and are conducted 
by the class-teacher. The more systematical instruc- 
tion is given in its first stages as class instruction by 
the class-teacher and in its later stages as individual 
instruction by special teachers. 


Course of Instuction. 


Grades I to III: Free drawing in conjunction with 
instruction in other subjects, from the object, or from 
chalk drawings upon the blackboard. 

Grade IV: Profile-drawing from objects with recti- 
linear and with curvilinear contours. 

Grade V: Profile-drawing from natural and indus- 
trial objects and of simple forms. 

Grade VI: Profile and perspective-drawing from 
objects of simple forms. 

Grade VII to VIII: Profile and perspective-drawing 
from objects of more complex forms; applied exercises. 
Geometrical drawing. 

Free drawing continues in grades IV to VIII com- 
prising map- -drawing, illustration of compositions, 
schematic drawings of animals and plant forms, phys- 
cal apparatus, etc. etc. 

Time: Grade IV: 1 hour per week. 
= V: 2hours “ “ for boys. 
25 1 hour per week for girls. 
VI: 2 hours per week for boys. 
“ VIT-VIII: 4 hours per week for boys. 
e 2 hours per week for girls. 


6s 


The exhibits at St. Louis consist of two show cases 
containing objects used as models in freehand and in 
geometrical drawing; pupils’ work, showing the prog- 
ress of the free-hand drawing, as well as that of the 
more systematically arranged drawings; an adjust- 
able drawing board, with stool belonging to it; an easel 
on which the drawings are placed is the class-room, 
during the lesson; models and guides for instruction 
in drawing; photographs of rooms for drawing lessons. 


Slojd Room for Boys. 


Slojd teaching side by side with the other school 
subjects, is intended to awaken interest and respect 
for manual work; to accustom the pupils to habits of 
order, exactness, attention, and perseverance; to 
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develop dexterity, promptitude, judgment and skill; 
to train the eye to discern, and the hand to execute; 
to develop a sense of form and taste; to strengthen the 
physical powers. 

* * * 

Three kinds of slojd are taught: 

Cardboard slojd, principally intended for children 
10 to 11 years’ age. 

Wood slojd, principally for children 11 to 15 years’ 
age. 

” Metal slojd, for children 12 to 15 years’ age. 

The slojd teaching is conducted by ‘the teachers of 
the common schools, the cardboard slojd by the women 
teachers, the wood and metal slojd by the men teachers. 

The pupils work with the help of models and drawing. 

Time: Cardboard slojd . . 4—65 hours a week. 

Wood and Metalslojd 4-7 “ “ “ 

The exhibits in the slojd room are: 

Three places for workers in cardboard slo d, wood 
and metal slojd with tools necessary for each pupil. 

Cabinets with three departments, containing model 
specimens of the tools used in common for the whole 
group of workers, the middle division for wood slojd, 
that to the right for metal slojd, and to the left for 
cardboard slojd. 

A set.of models for wood slojd, comprising 100 num- 
bers, most of which are executed by the pupils. Above 
are placed the drawings intended as a guide in execut- 
ing the work. 

In the opposite corner of the room a show case with 
sets of models for metal slojd, comprising 30 numbers 
(besides 2 extra numbers) all executed by pupils. 

Above are seen sets of models in cardboard slojd, 
comprising 100 numbers, the greater part of which are 
executed by pupils. As all these objects possess 
geometrically defined forms, their execution implies a 
suitable course in practical geometry, especially in 
practical construction. 

The work bears labels giving the names of pupils, 
their age and the time taken to execute the work. 

Books containing drawings of models in wood and 
metal slojd. 

Slojd Room for Girls. 

The instruction of women’s slojd is here demon- 
strated in accordance with the common school method 
worked out by Miss Hulda Lundin, superintendent of 
slojd. 

The aim of the instruction in girls’ slojd -is: to 
exercise hand and eye; to quicken the power of thought; 
to strengthen love of order; to develop independence; 
to inspire respect for carefully and intelligently executed 
work; and at the same time to prepare girls for their 
domestic duties. 

“ay s 

The instruction has two objects in view: It shall 
be an educational medium; it shall fit the girls for 
practical life. 

ee 

Experience has proved that the desired results can 
be best reached by practical demonstration of the 
subject; progressive order with regard to the exer- 
cises, and class instruction. 

Grade I: Plain knitting with 2 needles: a slate 
eraser and reins. 

Plain knitting: a cosey for the teapot, a needlework 
bag and a pair of warm wristers. 

Grade II: Plain knitting: a towel.—Practice in the 
different kinds of stitches: running, stitching, hem- 
ming, and overcasting a lampmat. 

The application of the already named stitches: one 
small and one large needlework bag. 
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Grade III: A needlework case. A slate-eraser, a 
cosey for the teapot, a towel and a pair of socks. 

An apron. Simple darning on canvas: a mat for 

a candlestick. 
Grade IV: Plain and pure knitting: a pair of mittens. 
An apron. 

Grade V: Knitting: a pair of stockings. 
ball. 

Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a 
chemise. 

Grade VI: Patching. Plain  stocking-darning. 
Buttonholes. Buttons made of thread. Sewing on 
tapes, hooks and eyes. 

Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a pair 
of drawers. 

Grade VII: Fine darning and marking-drawing the 
pattern for a dress. Cutting out articles such as are 
required in standard II—IV. 

Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a 
dress. 

Grade VIII: Drawing the pattern, cutting out and 
making a night-dress. 

Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a 
dress. 

The time given to girls’ slojd: 

Grades I —II: 3 hours a week. 

“ TH—Iv: 4 “ “ * 
s+ * * * 
zu Vill: 4 

The exhibits in the Slojd room for girls are: 

Two cabinets, containing a complete set of models 
executed by the pupils and arranged according to the 
course of instruction, and specimens of the material 
used during the instructon. 

Work tables, with sewing cushions, fastened to a 
flap. In drawing patterns the flap is let down, so that 
the surface of the table may be even. Chairs. 

Two frames for demonstrating needlework and 
darning. ; 

Blackboards on which, after taking measure, the 
pupils draw patterns. 

In the slojd room similar black-boards are placed 
around the whole room. 

Model plates, and plates showing a correct, and 
incorrect position of the body, when at work. 
Photographs of slojd rooms for girls. 

machine. 


A playing 


Sewing 


Games. 


In one corner of the room is a collection of materials 
for organized games: balls, bats, ball-frames, and 
marks for different kinds of games with balls; nine-pins 
and balls; snow-shoes; photographs of children play- 
ing; books, containing directions for playing the games. 

In a frieze is shown a painting of wrestling boys. 


Other Exhibits. 


On the outer wall of the exhibition is exhibited a 
bust of King Oscar II. 

On the sides are different water color paintings: a 
view of Stockholm, a school in Lapland, two of Stock- 
holm’s newer common schools, two school houses in the 
country, scene in Gotland, saw-mill in Norrland. 

There are also photographs of exteriors and interiors 
of common schools in town and country, other pictures 
show class rooms, slojd rooms and rooms for drawing, 
school kitchens, school baths, school journeys, vacation 
colonies, workshops for children, ete. 

Graphotype illustrations describe the development 
of the Common School System, from 1881—1901. 
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State Supt. Channing Folsom, of New Hampshire, 
who has just been ey ery to the office filled by’him so creditably that ailthe 
leading schoolmen of the state were unanimous in their support of his candidacy. 
In spite of all predictions to the contrary New Hampshire has done the just 
thing in his case 





* * * 
In the corridor are exhibited : 

The annual report published by the central com- 
mittee of the Swedish General] Association of Common 
School Teachers, 1901—1903; pedagogic works edited 
by the Literature Society of the Swedish General 
Association of Common School Teachers; Swedish 
Teachers’ Journal, 1903. 

A Report on Peoples’ High Schools is distributed?to 
interested visitors. 

On the wall: Two cases containing needle and 
tapestry work; maps and drawings of buildings. 

On the table: album containing maps and drawings; 
60 photographs from People’s High Schools; views 


‘from People’s High School at Tang; reports, etc. 


The Royal Gymnastic Central Institute exhibits a 
show-stand with photographs, demonstrating the 
activity of the Institute. 

P. A. Norstedt and Sons Co., Limited, Stockholm, 
the largest publishers of school books, and instruction 
material in Sweden, exhibited on open show-stands, a 
collection of text books, and readers, and on the walls 
samples of school maps and engravings. 

The Slojd Training College at Naas which is the 
birthplace of the famous Swedish Slojd system exhibits 
a series of 40 sloyd models with corresponding drawings. 

The university houses of the old Swedish universities 
in Upsala and Lund are represented by interesting 
photographs. 

The activity of the secondary schools is shown 
pictorially. School journeys and games seem to be 
quite general. 

A map of Sweden shows the distribution of girls’ 
schools and co-educational schools of different kinds in 
Sweden. 

Herbariums form a prominent feature of the second- 
ary schools exhibits. 

A report of the Technical School of Stockholm is 
being distributed. 

The Stockholm School of Technology has an excep- 
tionally fine exhibit, tho it shows only a small portion 
of the great work done by this institution. 

The technical elementary school of Boras exhibits 
a set of tools and models made by the pupils in the 
mechanical workshop. 
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Industrial Education in Germany.” 


The industrial schools of Germany can be arranged 
in numerous groups under many heads. All have 
their individual peculiarities and their common char- 
acteristics. Their relationship is many-sided, and 
relationship is the determining element in the process 
of classification. 

The German industrial schools may be classified on 
the basis of origin, as public schools founded by the 
State or by a town, guild, or association, and private 
schools founded by individuals without the support 
or direct control of the State. Upon the basis of the 
sex admitted into the industrial schools three classes 
may be distinguished—industrial schools for boys, 
industrial schools for girls, and industrial schools for 
both boys and girls. On the basis of the time of instruc- 
tion the German industrial schools may be divided 
into two classes—the day schools and the evening 
schools. Sunday schools, tho “day schools,” in the 
sense that instruction takes place by light of day, 
must be classed with the evening schools, since like 
the latter, they are held at a more or less undesirable 
time, purely to afford educational opportunities to 
those whose time is monopolized by earning a living 
during the day. 

On the basis of the scholarship requirements for 
admission and the aims in education, three general 
classes of schools may be distinguished: Lower indus- 
trial schools, middle industrial schools, and higher 
industrial schools. Originally there were only the 
lower and the higher industrial schools. Their curri- 
culums, however, could not meet the demands of Ger- 
man industry. The lower industrial schools taught too 
little and the higher industrial schools taught too much. 

The lower industrial comprise all those institutions, 
beginning with the lowest, or primary, industrial con- 
tinuation schools, which strive to give a general, prac- 
tical, but very rudimentary, trade instruction, mainly 
in the evenings or on Sundays, and ending with the 
special trade schools, which aim to teach only the most 
necessary technical elements of a trade. It includes all 
the smaller trade schools, such as the schools for weav- 
ing spinning, knitting, lacemaking, embroidery, burling 
darning, ropemaking, basketmaking, tailoring, hair 
cutting, wood carving, clockmaking, masonry, archi- 
tecture, ribbonmaking, and the numerous other special 
trades. 

The experimental shops have been found of great 
value. Many special trade schools are said to have 
been but partially successful in their results until the 
establishment of experimental shops. In these work- 
shops the student is given the widest opportunity to 
apply his knowledge. Theoretical knowledge can here 
be turned to practical account. The vague and hazy 
becomes plain and simple in the light of concrete 
objects The experimental shop is the shop of prog- 
ress. 

The workshop is distinguished from the experimental 
shop in that the former is intended primarily to offer 
practical experience in the conduct of a trade. Some 
German manufacturers are said to complain that the 
workshop makes the student too one-sided and gives 
him a narrow training. Another objection raised is 
that the student gets.into bad habits in the practice of 
economy. He generally gets all the raw material that 
he needs, it is claimed, and this makes him a spend- 
thrift in active business. 

The middle industrial schools rank between the 





*From a mapas of U.S. Deputy Consul Meyer of Chemnitz, 
Germany, to the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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lower trade schools and the associated institutions, 
just discussed, and the higher engineering schools and 
technical high schools. Entrance into the technical 
high schools calls for graduation from a real-gymnasium 
or gymnasium, or some equivalent, so that the graduate 
of the German technical high school has probably 
attained his twenty-fourth year (estimate of Prof. 
Roscher, Leipsic). The education which he acquires 
exceeds by a liberal margin the needs of numerous 
industries. 

The place filled by the middle industrial schools is 
shown by the fact that, according to Prof. Roscher, in 
1898, these schools supplied 2,157 out of 3,281 engineers, 
or 66 per cent., employed by 105 prominent German 
manufacturers. Most of the remaining 1,124 positions 
were filled from the technical high schools, and a 
majority of them were of such importance that only 
graduates of technical high schools could competently 
fill them. The first of the middle industrial schools 
was established in Chemnitz in 1836, and at present 
has almost 6,000 students, coming from all parts of the 
empire. 

The class of higher industrial schools embraces the 
highest 'Technika, or institutes of technology, the high- 
est engineering schools, and the technical high schools. 
Some writers class the Technika and the engineering 
schools with the middle industrial schools, and place 
the technical high schools in a class by themselves. 
When the high standard of work in the former institu- 
tions is considered, it will be apparent that by placing 
them in the middle class this group of schools will be 
made quite too all-embracing, however much the tech- 
nical high schools may deserve their lofty position 
among the finest technological institutions of the 
world. 

The main special characteristic of the class of 
higher industrial schools are, more difficult entrance 
requirements than the lower class of schools, more and 
deeper theoretical instruction, more expanded curri- 
culums, and longer courses. From these institutions 
go forth the men who are to become the leading tech- 
nologists of the German Empire and, in many cases, of 
the world. 

The schools for industrial art, which have hitherto 
not been mentioned, are most recent in origin of all the 
industrial schools. ‘They aim at the utilization of art 
in industry. They strive to teach the method and 
develop the ability of applying the graceful and har- 
monious forms of the artistic in nature to practical 
objects of trade and consumption. What once was 
made simple, durable, and serviceable is to be so pro- 
duced that it may, in addition to these necessary qual- 
ities, also possess the attraction of things beautiful. 





The Spry School Conservatory. 


“Spry School enjoys the distinction of being the only schcol in Chicago having 
& conservatory. In vacation school we haa mono ferns, begonias, paln s, aspidis- 
tras, and epeneers plants for window box 
“Each ool-room is decorated with potted t pie nts, palme, and ferns from‘the 
uae Che school yard and this plant room farnish ‘flowers, leaves,’and 
plants for sketching, as in water colors, and applied design.” 
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The E.ducational Exhibit. IV. 


The New York city work in writing and composi- 
tion appears to be the most economically managed 
of any. Waste of time is firmly discouraged. 


The best child study plans exhibited at St. Louis 
are those of the Massachusetts State normal school 
at Worcester. This institution is doing a splendid work 
generally. It may well serve as a model of what a 
normal school ought to be. 


John MacDonald is in charge of the Kansas ex- 
hibits. He is on duty early and late, and ever ready 
to supply desired information. He points with par- 
ticular pride to the record of his state in the high 
school field. ‘The new high school law enables public 


‘sentiment to express itself with reference to secondary 


education. One-third of the electors of any county 
having a population of six thousand or more may pe- 
tition the county commissioners to establish high 
schools. The question is then submitted to the elec- 
tors at large and a majority vote decides. The main- 
tenance is secured by a county tax not to exceed six 
mills on each dollar of valuation for all purposes. If 
the building is not included the levy must not be more 
than three mills. ‘“‘A county high school in every 
county of Kansas” is the state slogan. 


The Lowell, Mass., Training school ‘s conducted 
on an unusually high plane. Art instruction occupies 
an important place in the program. 


The most fascinating exhibit is probably that of a 


‘Chinese public school at San Francisco, the Jean 


Parker. Its pupils are drawn entirely from the Chi- 
nese population of the city. The work is meritori- 
ous thruout. The pupils and teachers are evidently 


‘making the most of their educational opportunities. 


. The schools of the Missouri synod of Lutheran 
ehurches have a very extensive exhibit. The work in 
the three R’s is largely of a mechanical character. 
An excessive amount of time is given to penman- 
ship. The teachers, as a rule, have been especially 
trained for their work, but the newer demands made 
upon the schools seem to have received only slight 
attention in the preparatory schools. German occu- 
pies an important place in the programs. The dis- 
play is noteworthy as a reminder of the existence of 
an important system of parochial schools concerning 
which the country at large is but little informed. 


Stockton, Cal., has by a uniquely thoughtful plan 
enabled the visitor to its cxhibit to compare the 
present work of ‘he schools with that shown in 1889. 


Sweden’s outdoor work in botany, the teachers’ 
training school visits to mines and mills and factories, 
and the school garden development are full of healthy 
suggestion to American schools. 


The Japanese have made an effort to present the 
actual work of whole classes in English. The papers 
bear the critical marks of the teachers. The pen- 
manship is largely vertical and the American rather 
than the English style. The progress in English is 
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remarkably rapid if one may be permitted to judge 
from the class exhibits. 

A photograph of young Chinese women at Soochow 
university playing basket ball shows how an old civ- 
ilization has lost its iron grip, in one part of the Cel- 
estial kingdom at least. 


France believes in teaching morality largely by ex- 
amples—horrible examples, as a rule. 


Highly colored paintings, beautiful drawn work, 
dazzling bead productions, are some of the things with 
which Cuban, Brazilian, and many other Latin-Amer- 
ican schools are whiling away the weary days. Some 
of our schools put equal energy into equally wasteful 
paper-cutting and the drawing. painting, pricking, 
cutting, pyrographing, and etching of sunbonnet 
babies. Ornament before usefulness is the rule of the 
savage. 

SPD 


Department of Education at Yale. 


An event of extreme importance to educators 
in the United States is announced from Yale. That 
university is about to inaugurate a department of 
the theory and practice of education, which will be 
absolutely independent of all other departments. 
The head of the new department will be Prof E. Her- 
shey Smith. 

The work will be arranged in two branches: 

First, academic courses, especially designed for 
teachers will be provided in those subjects which 
are usually taught in public and private schools. 
This will involve considerable attention to method- 
ology. 

Secondly, courses of distinctively professional char- 
acter will be offered, such as the history of modern 
educational theory and practice, comparative study 
of national systems of education, comparative study 
of educational ideals, school organization and genetic 
administration, school legislation, general history of 
education, educational psychology, genetive psychol- 
ogy, philosophy of education, the study of special 
problems, and research work. 

There will be a summer school in this department 
lasting about six weeks. This school will offer 
courses especially prepared for teachers of all grades, 
the courses being both academic and professional. 

This new movement will undoubtedly contribute 
toward drawing closer the beneficial relationship 
between the teachers of the country and Yale. 


PR 
A Regrettable Matter. 


The promulgation in the Catholic churches of Cin- 
cinnati of the decree of Archbishop Elder ordering 
that the children of Catholic parents be sent only to 
Catholic schools is to be much regretted. Among 
other things this letter says: 

“In places where there is a Catholic school parents 
are obliged, under the pain of mortal sin, to send their 
children to it. This rule holds good not only in cases 
of children who have not yet made their first com- 
munion,but also in case of those who have received it. 

“Confessors are hereby forbidden to give absolution 
to parents who, without permission of the archbishop, 
send their children to non-Catholic schools, unless such 
parents promise either to send them to such a school 
at the time to be fixed by the confessor, or at least 
agree within two weeks from the day of confession to 
refer the case to the archbishop, and abide by his de- 
cision. 
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“If they refuse to do either the one or the other 
the confessor cannot give them absolution, and should 
he attempt to do so such absolution would be null 
and void. Cases of this kind are thereby reserved by 
us until Sept. 1, 1904.” 

The interest in the moral instruction of the children 
is wholly approved. Would that the Protestants felt 
an equal interest! But cannot such instruction be 
given after school hours, or on fixed days, say twice 
each week? 

We think moral instruction (using the term broad- 
ly) is of the highest importance; the Catholic clergy 
do not intend this shall be neglected. But by having 
separate schools there is a waste of power. At this 
age of the world there should be a common ground 
for all Christian people. Let the Protestant clergy 
combine to have two afternoons each week set apart 
for Bible instruction; they are blind to ignore this 
important matter. 


PIN 
Re-Union of Old-Time Students. 


Many years ago, the Hollis institute at Braintree, 
Mass., was one of the famous schools of New England, 
but in the process of the survival of the fittest it was 
left behind in the race and closed its doors forty years 
ago. But as a part of the exercises of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the South Congregational church, 
a gathering of the surviving students was held. The 
most famous alumnus present was Captain George F. 
T. Wilde, commandant of the Charles town navy yard. 
He received the training in the Hollis institute which 
enabled him to compete successfully for the appoint- 
ment to Annapolis and he walked all the way from 
Braintree to Boston to attend the examination. He 
spoke briefly at the reunion, as did Wm. H. Reed, 
of South Weymouth, and Hon. James T. Stevens, of 
South Braintree. 

Rey. C. F. H. Crathem, the pastor of the church, 
gave the historical address. The institute originated 
in a bequest of a sum of money for educational pur- 
v»oses by John Ruggles Hollis, who died in 1842. 

he money was to be invested in high grade securities 
and the income only used for educational purposes. 
The school was opened in 1844, and in 1846 a strong 
board of visitors was appointed with ex-President 
John Quincy Adams at its head. 

The school continued until 1861. The principal 
reason why it ceased to exist was the passage of the 
law requiring Massachusetts towns to maintain a high 
school. Hollis institute was one of the first of the 
country academies to give place to the public high 
school. 


EXPAN 
Well Deserved. 


It is with much pleasure that we announce that 
among the honorary degrees conferred during the re- 
cent commencement season was that of Litt. D. given 
by Bowdoin college to Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. 
George C. Riggs) the author of “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” &c. She spent her childhood in Maine, 
and has for many years made her summer home there. 
Any one who can write ast ory like “ Rebecca” is 
worthy of Litt. D., but no one could have written 
this delightful story who had not been a teacher. The 
discipline of the school-room was a good thing for 
Kate Douglas, it now appears ; a great many think it 
destroys all genius. That depends. Those who have 
begun to “settle down’’ because they have got a third 
grade license, and most do, will keep on settling. 
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Dr. Fisk and Northwestern Academy. 


The resignation of Herbert Franklin Fisk, LL.D., 
from the principalship of the Northwestern academy, 
Evanston, Ill., took effect June 16. Last October the 
close of his thirty years’ service was celebrated, and now 
he retires at the end of his thirty-first year. This long 
term has rendered him the oldest in point of service of 
the heads of prominent academies in the entire country. 

America has seen a small group of educators as 
worthy of world-wide renown as any found in the great 
schools of Europe. Drs. Abbott and Soule, each of 
whom rounded out a half century of service in the 
Phillips Exeter academy; Drs. Taylor and Bancroft, 
of Phillips academy at Andover; Dr. Coit, of St. Paul’s 
school, Concord, N. H., and Dr. Steele, of Wilbraham, 
Mass., form a group in New England hardly equaled 
elsewhere in the land. Yet the grand work done by Dr. 
Fisk at Evanston certainly entitles him to be placed side 
by side with any of one these, and in certain features he 
is more than their peer. 

Dr. Fisk was born at Stoughton, Mass., in 1840. His 
age at his retiring is the same as was that of Dr. S. H. 
Taylor at the time of the latter’s death at Andover. 
He fitted for college at Wilbraham, and was graduated 
from Wesleyan university, Middletown, Conn., in 1860. 
Three years later, his university made him Doctor of 
Divinity, in 1863; while Allegheny college honored itself 
and recognized his worth by giving him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, in 1869. 

Dr. Fisk began his career as a teacher at Delaware 
Literary institute, Franklin, N. Y., where he remained 
one year. The following two years he was principal of 
Shelburne academy, Vermont. In 1867 he became 
teacher of Latin and Greek in Wesleyan academy, Wil- 
braham, Mass., where he remained one year; then 
becoming principal of Genesee Wesleyan seminary, 
Lima, N. Y., to remain until 1873. In September of 
that year he began his thirty-one years of service at 
Evanston, which closed two days ago. 

Dr. Fisk’s primary interest as an instructor was in the 
classics, but he has been more than a classical scholar; 
he has been a vigorous element in the formation of the 
character of the more than five thousand pupils who 
have come under his charge in Northwestern academy. 
He has hada wide interest in all educational problems, 
and has contributed to the solution of some of them both 
in the academy and other directions. For some years 
he has conducted courses in pedagogy and in history 
in the university, alongside of his duties as academy 
principal. 

The present position of Northwestern academy is 
mainly the result of Dr. Fisk’s leadership. He found 
the school only a preparatory department of the uni- 
versity; he has left it a strong general educational insti- 
tition. He found a small group of students, calling for 
little more teaching than he could do himself; he has 
left it with nearly six hundred pupils, and a faculty of 
twenty-two. When he took the helm the pupils occu- 
pied a few small rooms in a corner of the old university 
building; to-day there is a fully equipped recitation hall 
bearing his own name, with laboratories and other 
modern appliances. And this growth has come during 
the years when high schools have forced so many 
academies to the wall. 

Such a career as that of Dr. Fisk is an inspiration 
to principals and schoolmasters everywhere. It demon- 
strates that two elements besides scholarship are essen- 
tial to the best success of a secondary school, perma- 
nence in the faculty, especially the head; and the power 
to mold men by strong personal influence. 
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Leroy-Beaulieu on America. 


Last week attention was called in THE ScHoou 
JOURNAL to the valuable book which Professor Mun- 
sterberg has written to inform Germans concerning the 
Americans,which Americans themselves can study with 
singular profit. In less than a week another Euro- 
pean book on America is laid on the desk. This 
time it is a Frenchman who writes, the celebrated 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, noted for his accurate presen- 
tation of foreign countries to the French. It is no 
exaggeration to say that most of the valuable knowl- 
edge of Russia current to-day in western Europe 
and America is derived from Leroy-Beaulieu’s ac- 
count of that empire, in a book ‘‘crowned’’ by the 
Académie Francaise. His books on the British 
Colonies and on the Orient have been crowned like- 
wise, but are not so well known in this country. 

‘*Les Etats-Unis au XXe Sieécle’’ is far less philo- 
sophical and reflective than Professor Munsterberg’s 
work, but it is by no means superficial, and will be 
most suggestive to serious ‘minds. Professor Mun- 
sterberg is the great scientist and thinker, who gives 
an inner account of the American, how he thinks, 
what he believes, what are his ideals, whither his 
course tends. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the scholar and 
trained traveler, pictures to the Parisians the United 
States as a country, its past development, its present 
condition, and what Europe may reasonably expect 
from it in the future in world politics. It is needless 
to add that it is no America ‘‘from a car window.’’ 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu writes only concerning countries 
that he thoroly knows. 

Agricultural and industrial statistics showing our 
present greatness and still greater future promise, 
are here presented to the French reader. They 
are handled with all the artistic skill in which dis- 
tinguished French literary men excel, and will doubt- 
less form astonishing reading to the good citizens of 
Lille and Bordeaux, and greatly modify the opinions 
now held by the residents on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, but we have for the last half decade been 
surfeited with rows of impressive figures, and we 
leave them with our trans-Atlantic friends. As a 
summary, it will be sufficient to say that M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu points out that we have the largest available 
area of any country in the world, that in mineral 
wealth and water power we surpass all other lands, 
and that therefore “‘no new country can look for- 
ward to a development comparable to that of the 
United States.’’ 

In numbers we have since 1870 exceeded all Euro- 
pean states except Russia. And then the author 
leaves the region of statistics, and becomes truly 
thoughtful. “‘The Americans are the product of 
a selection and of a double selection;’’ among us 
*“*the human type is superior to that of other coun- 
tries.’ The original American stock has never 
been overwhelmed by immigration, and_ therefore, 
altho most energetic, and active to the point of agi- 
tation,’’ it still ‘‘remains disciplined.’’ The author 
believes that ‘‘the majority of the white inhabitants 
to-day are descended from those who were in America 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century and who 
came thither from the British Isles,’’ and he does 
not fear that any immigration, however large, from 
the ‘‘belated countries of southern and western 
Europe will appreciably modify the American char- 
acter in the twentieth century.” 

Immigration, altho undesirable, is not a menace. 
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Far otherwise, to this impartial foreigner, is the pres- 
ence of the 9,000,000 negroes. Here is a problem 
of most menacing proportions, and unfortunately, 
**it seems insoluble.’’ 

Our agriculture, admirable in many respects, 
needs nevertheless to become more intensive. In 
fact, the growth of our population, the Frenchman 
thinks, will largely absorb the products of our fields, 
and we are not destined to remain a great cereal 
exporting people. Far otherwise will it be with 
manufactures. In this sphere we have accomplished 
marvelous results, and Europe will have to give 
increasedly serious attention to our industrial de- 
velopment. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not think much of the 
‘*trusts.”’ The real secret of our industrial su- 
premacy is to be found in the suppleness of American 
industry, the ‘‘trusts’’ are in ‘‘no sense responsible 
for our threatening the industries of the old world.”’ 
They are already tottering from their own fragility 
The vast majority of them ‘‘mere fruits of megala- 
mania, conceived by minds flushed by the exceptional 
prosperity of a period,’’ will collapse, unless special 
circumstances, natural or artificial, favor them. 
But ‘‘American manufactures are bound to con- 
test the supremacy with European ones in Europe 
itself.”’ 

Hampered in many ways, yet our being ‘“‘past 
masters in the development of new countries,’’ will 
enable us thoroly to exploit tropical countries with 
American capital and enterprise. Hardy pioneers 
will continually go to the colonies in search of op- 
portunity, and before the twentieth century is far 
advanced, the United States ‘‘will undoubtedly 
have established an economic hegemony over both 
shores of the Pacific; it will have succeeded to the 
role which England has, down to the last years, 
played in the world’s affairs.’’ 

If any American is low spirited over his country, 
either on the economic or moral side, we advise him 
to read Munsterberg and Leroy-Beaulieu. What- 
ever direction his pessimistic fears may take, he 
cannot help but be somewhat reassured. These 
scholarly investigators, while they point out our 
defects and dangers, promise us, the one, the polit- 
ical and industrial supremacy over the world, the 
other, the intellectual leadership of man. One 
almost begins to feel as if it might be true. 

BPN 
Dr. Mahaffy at Chicago. 


The Rev. John Pentland Mahaffy, provost of the 
University of Dublin, who is famous as a Greek his- 
torian, delivered last week the convocation sermon to 
the graduating class of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Mahaffy took as his subject “What does 
Christianity owe to the Jews?” and in the course of 
his address said he did not believe that Genesis was 
an inspired book, or that Moses was directly inspired 
in writing his account of the origin of the world. 
Moses used old documents of the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians, and did not write from direct knowl- 
edge. 

The speaker also declared that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was stated in the documents of the Egyptians 
and Indians, and a doctrine of the Incarnation was 
believed by Buddhists. ‘The truths of Christianity 
are not new,” he said, ‘‘ what is new is the gathering 
of all the great truths and the weaving of them into 
the glorious texture of Christian faith.” 
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Opportunities in Engineering. 

» At the’ Massachusetts, Institute of Technology, there 
were two graduates in electrical engineering in 1884, 
while to-day there are 200 young men studying this 
one general subject and among them at least one in 
every six is especially interested in telephony. These 
students, of course, represent only a portion of the 
number of future telephone engineers now training at 
the various schools and colleges that have followed 
the Institute’s example in establishing courses in what 
is perhaps the most important of the modern “com- 
mercial professions.” 

The occupation is one affording boundless oppor- 
tunity. There are now something like 50,000,000 
people in the United States who have access to a tele- 
phone and from their own locality they can talk over 
two-thirds of this country. But telephone develop- 
ment, altho involving a problem of constantly increas- 
ing difficulty, has proceeded along the lines of least 
resistance; the first exchanges have been established 
in the larger cities and towns because here the demand 
was most imperative. The linking together of these 
centers of population and the saturation of the inter- 
mediate country districts by means of telephone 
connections has been gradually going on at the same 
time with the steady improvement of the service 
offered by the great controlling Bell Company; so two 
distinct sets of problems have required simultaneous 
solution. 

The engineer foresees the time when telephone 
communication will be a matter of course in every 
community; when not only will telephones be used 
more frequently than the mails or the telegraph, but 
when people will carry on long distance conversations 
as naturally and with as little effort as they would talk 
face to face. The demand for telephone engineers 
is an increasing one and it is to meet it that the courses 
in telephony have been established by the schools. 

PR 
General Wolfe. 

Teachers of history have been interested in the dis- 
cussion of the question whether General Wolfe really 
did express himself so strongly concerning his admira- 
tion of Gray’s Elegy. ‘The common version of the 
story is, that while crossing the St. Lawrence river in a 
boat, the night before the battle on the Heights of 
Abraham took place, he recited the stanza beginning, 
“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,” and re- 
marked that he would rather be the author of that 
than win in the impending battle. A correspondent 
at Chautauqua writes that a speaker referred to the 
story as historica] “romance.” But this is probably a 
too hasty conclusion. 

The Athenaeum, London, declares that the tradition 
is well founded. Professor Robinson often repeated 
the story as an ear witness, being a youth of twenty 
and a midshipman in the fleet at the time of the 
attack on Quebec. Buthe did not put Wolf's cita- 
tion of the stanza and his remarks as occurring at 
two o’clock in the morning of the day of the battle 
and while the boat was crossing the river, but the day 
before when arrangements were being made for 
the attack. 

Three witnesses are cited to the relation by Robin- 
son ; and Sir Walter Scott, in 1830, in a letter to Robert 
Southey refers to the anecdote and says: “I have heard 
Mr. Robinson tell the story repeatedly. It was this, 
‘ That on the night before the battle Robinson, being in 
the boat with General Wolfe, heard the latter read or 
recite the ‘‘Elegy” and say to the officers about him 
that if he had the choice he would rather be the 
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author of the verses than win the battle which we are 
to fight to-morrow morning.’ ” 

Prof. Playfair (Robinson’s successor to the chair of 
natural philosophy) ina biography of the former, 
written in 1815, introduces the anecdote as one he 
used to tell. Then William W. Currey in a letter 
written in 1804 in a memoir of his father refers to his 
supping with Professor Robinson and hearing the 
anecdote. As Curry relates it Robinson was not in 
the same boat, but in another which happened to be 
alongside when the incident occurred, and not Wolte 
but another recited the ‘“‘ Elegy” ; Wolfe, however, 
said : “I would rather be the author of that poem 
than beat the French to-morrow,” and from that re- 
mark Mr. Robinson said he guessed an attack would 
be made the next day. 

From all this it appears that it will be safe enough 
for teachers of history to continue to tell the beautiful 
and impressive anecdote to their classes. 

BPI 
Eleanor Omerod. 

This lady was distinguished by the University of 
Edinburgh with the title of LL.D., because of her great 
attainments in entomology. She was born in England 
in 1828 and died in 1901; her autobiography and 
writings now appear in a handsome volume. (E. P. 
Dutton.) Her studies in entomology began in 1852; 
her first pamphlet on “Injurious Insects” met with a 
great success. She was appointed consulting ento- 
mologist for the Royal Agricultural Society which 
position she held for two years. As a lecturer she 
attracted large audiences. Regarding her death the 
London Times says: “Her loss is not to this country 
alone, but to the whole civilized world, tho the farmers 
of the United States will feel, in a special degree, that 
a trusted friend has been taken from them.” 

BPN 
Sargent School for Physical Culture. 

The normal school of physical culture conducted by 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, has attracted so 
many students from all parts of the country that new 
and larger accommodations. have become a necessity. 
So a five-story building is being erected in Everett 
street, Cambridge, near Jarvis Field, on plans prepared 
by George T. Tilden, of Boston, that will combine an 
attractive exterior with the most commodious and 
convenient internal arrangements. The building will 
be of red brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone, with 
a promenade on the roof, and a sun bathroom . 

The first floor will be occupied by a large gymnasium, 
50 by 65 feet, and offices, reception room and a measur- 
ing room. The mezzazine floor forms a gallery on 
three sides of the gynmasium and is devoted to special 
apparatus, and locker rooms, and lavatories are found 
on this floor. The upper floor has a large lecture 
room, 30 by 50 feet, and smaller recitation rooms and 
library. A swimming pool is found in the basement. 

BPI 
A Keen Rebuke. 

Prof. William James, of Harvard, is well-known as 
good in repartee as in a lecture. 

Not long ago a sophomore thought he was extremely 
wise and expressed some atheistical views before Pro- 
fessor James. 

*“* Ah,” said the professor, “‘ You are a free thinker, 
I perceive. You believe in nothing.” 

“T only believe what I can understand,” the so- 
phomore replied. 

“It comes to the same thing, I suppose,” said Pro- 
fessor James. 
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Recent Discoveries in Rome. 


Mr. Richard Norton, director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome, in the Indepen- 
dent of August 18, gives a very interesting account of 
the results of the most recent excavations in that city. 
First in point of time was the altar found by Com- 
mandatore Boni, raised on the spot where Julius Ce- 
sar’s body was burned. Then by tearing down the 
ugly church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, the older 
church of Santa Maria Antiqua was opened, its walls 
covered with interesting frescoes of the eighth cen- 
tury. Following that came the rostra of the time of 
Cesar, the altar to the god Vulcan, and the tomb of 
Romulus. This is not properly a tomb, but the spot 
which ancient tradition has fixed as the place of his 
death, marked with a black stone. 

About two hundred yards from this point, beside 
the temple of Antonius and Faustina, Boni found a 
real necropolis with the tombs unopened, and in sur- 
prisingly good preservation considering the stately 
buildings erected above them. They were in fact so 
old that several centuries passed after the bodies were 
laid away before the buildings were constructed, dur- 
ing which the Tiber and the brooks from the neigh- 
boring hills deposited many feet of silt above their 
surface. 

Forty-two graves have been opened. They are of 
two general characters. In those of one sort the bod- 
ies were burned and the ashes buried in urns, with 
various offerings placed around in smaller vases. In 
those of the other class, the body was either placed in 
a coffin made of a hollow log, or between carefully 
placed slabs of stone. Above all a mass of tufa rock 
was piled. 

These graves show that when they were made the 
Forum did not exist. They antedated Rome. Their 
age has not been determined, but they must have been 
older than the eighth century before Christ, since they 
show no specimens of Greek art. The vases found in 
them are rude, nothing but the coarse, black ware, 
the product of semi-barbarous and uncivilized peoples. 
The most interesting point shown by any of them is 
that of one of the largest, which evidently represents 
a circular hut, the house of the period. 

Last fall Signor Boni found beneath the imperial 
pavement a large foundation of concrete that he iden- 
tified as the basement of the equestrian statue of Do- 
mitian. He at once set to work to find the corner 
stone, and he discovered a large square block of tra- 
vestine set in the concrete with a square chamber in 
the top. This contained five vases, three of the or- 
dinary type, showing that its use continued to Domi- 
tian’s time, and the others of a similarly crude but 
red fabric. 

The latest discovery is that of the tomb of Lacus 
Curtius. This is of tufa, set as a pavement under the 
later pavement. It has not yet been fully developed, 
but when it is as interesting discoveries may be ex- 
pected as from those already developed. 





Oidest Coin in the World. 


A most interesting archeological discovery is an- 
nounced from Berlin. Pastor Lohmann, chairman of the 
German Society for Scientific Research in Anatolia, 
during his recent journey to North Syria, was able to 
secure possession of the oldest coin in the world. It 
is of pure silver, excellently preserved, and bears an 
unmutilated Aramean inscription of Panammu Bar 
Rerub, King of Schamol, who reigned eight hundred 
years before Christ. Ancient histories must now be 
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revised. Hitherto they have ascribed the first use of 
coined money to the Lydians, whose King Croesus is 
the synonym for enormous wealth, but this silver coin 
shows that the Semitic Arameans, who flourished two 
hundred years before the Lydians, were acquainted 
with coined money. 


Death ot Satan Murad. 


It is officially announced from Constantinople that 
the former Sultan Murad V. died on August 29 of dia- 
betes, and was buried the next day in the Yenidjami 
Mausoleum at Stamboul, next to the tomb of his 
mother. 

Murad V. was born in 1840, and became the thirty- 
third sultan of the Ottaman empire, of the house of 
Osman, upon the assassination of his uncle, the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, in May, 1876. In the following July he 
was declared insane by a council of ministers and 
placed under the regency of his brother, the present 
sultan, and on August 31 he was formally dethroned, 
and the regent ascended the throne as Abdul Hamid 
II. 

Whether Murad was insane or not, nobody knows. 
It is thought that his mental affliction, if he had any, 
was a slight melancholia due to the tragic circumstan- 
ces surrounding his uncle’s death and his own acces- 
sion. His real fault was probably his high character 
and supposed tendencies toward more liberal govern- 
ment in Turkey. At any rate, no European special- 
ists have been allowed to visit him sincc his dethrone- 
ment, and since the death of his mother a few years 
ago, it has been impossible to say with certainty if 
he were really alive. 

The present sultan has lived in continual dread of 
his brother’s restoration to power. At any moment, 
the Sheik Ul] Islam, the head of the Mohammedan 
hierarchy, might declare that Murad had recovered his 
reason and was fit to reign, in which event Abdul 
Hamid would have had to descend immediately from 
the throne. But the Sheik Ul] Islam never made the 
declaration. 

Taking into consideration the secrecy attending 
Murad’s deposition and long imprisonment, and con- 
sidering still more the character of the reigning sultan, 
history will be very sceptical as to the late prince’s 
insanity. 


Kaneko in America. 


Baron Kantaro Kaneko has spent some weeks in 
America as the special envoy of the Japanese emperor 
on a mission that is primarily commercial, but still is 
in a broad sense diplomatic. Japan looks forward to 
the end of the present war and believes that a com- 
munity of interests obtains between that country and 
the United States. So that progressive nation sends 
one of her most progressive and finely educated states- 
men to study our commercial and economic conditions. 

Baron Kaneko was born in 1853, and in 1871 he 
began a course of study in the Rice school of Boston, 
following that by work in the English high school. 
He was graduated from theHarvard law school in 1878. 

In his native country he held successively the most 
important public commissions, and particularly the 
new constitution of his country, the result of a careful 
comparative examination of the constitutions of all 
the more prominent foreign countries, was largely his 
work. He has traveled extensively in Europe and in 
Asia, and his visit is worthy of careful consideration. 





Nervousness is cured by making the blood rich and pure with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It gives the sweet, refreshing sleep of childhood. 
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Music of the New York East Side. 


Everyone is familiar with the great musical events 
in the New York season, the operas, symphony con- 
certs and instrumental and vocal recitals, which justly 
entitle New York to the noble position of musical 
leadership in America. Few, however, are aware of 
the musical work being done among those living in the 
most congested districts of the great city, a work even 
more noble, and entitling New York to greater distin- 
tion than the more widely heralded performances at 
the Grand Opera House and Carnegie Hall. An ac- 
count of this work is written by Joseph Sohn in the 
New Era Magazine for June, and it will be an aston- 
ishment to those who have never bad an opportunity 
to realize the musical gifts of the Russian and Polish 
Jews. This movement may be considered more 
noble and distinguished than that of the grand opera, 
for the reason that, with a people of so much musical 
talent, this cultivation must eventually uncover and 
develop creative genius, for the sake of which all artis- 
tic and literary work really exists. 

Every month thousands of Jewish emigrants from 
the east of Europe arrive in New York harbor, and 
immediately find their way to the lower east side of 
the city, to a district which now resembles somewhat 
the Ghettoes of the old world. These emigrants gen- 
erally bring their children. It is the children we 
particularly wish to Americanize. So the first step of 
the Educational Alliance and the University Settlement 
is to gather these little strangers within their walls by 
the hundreds, and to teach them to sing the national 
airs. The young throats pour forth our national 
melodies long before they are able to speak the Eng- 
lish language. 

The second step is the representation of Old Tes- 
tament stories, or the presentation of Yiddish tradi- 
tions by plays or tableaux with musical accompaniment. 
The third and most important stage is reached, when 
by means of public concerts and individual instruction, 
a taste and love is developed for classical music. 

And this development comes with astonishing rapid- 
ity. To many of the immigrant children music has 
been practically unknown. So alsc—if they are Jews 
from Russia—has nationality. To sing must there- 
fore be to them an intense delight in itself, singing 
being the most free of all the arts. And ever after- 
wards they will associate their delight in their first 
singing with the memory of the naticnal anthems, an 
association of ideas which, impressed upon the indeli- 
ble mind of childhood, must produce important pa- 
triotic results. 

To make Americans is the principal object of the 
organizations referred to, and this they attempt at 
first thru the appeal of music. The children are then 
taught sufficient English to cnable them to attend 
the public schools. - 

Such is the preliminary musical education of the 
child, but to the elders the appreciation for music be- 
gins in a different way. ‘Toiling many hours to sup- 

rt their families, they seek their recreation in the 
Yiddish theaters, where their own traditions and 
views of life are perpetuated. But they demand music 
even in their plays, and the most popular are general- 
ly those in which some popular song is introduced. 
Indeed several entire operas have been written within 
the precincts of this Jewish quarter, and while nec- 
essarily crude, the attention with which they are lis- 
tened to bespeaks the strong love of art inherent in 
this people. 

The Educational Alliance has enrolled five music 
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classes, numbering together more than 150 students. 
Only talented children are admitted. Ensemble play- 
ing is cultivated, and for some time the pupils have 
been formed into a glee club. Last year a Childrens’ 
Choral Union was likewise established. In the same 
building meet also an orchestra and a Russian choral 
society. ‘The very young children seemed to feel their 
exclusion from these bodies, so, under the auspices of 
Miss Simon, they formed a Children’s Symphony 
society, the eligible ages reaching from six to fourteen. 
This society now consists of twenty-two performers, 
there being five first violins, five second violins, two 
drums, besides trumpet, nightingale, quail, cuckoo, 
and other requisites of a children’s symphony. They 
have performed Haydn’s ‘“Kindersymphonie” and 
Schwatel’s “ Schlittenpartie,” and recently these young 
musicians gave a concert, which defrayed their expen- 
ses for the year, and enabled them to purchase musical 
instruments and little red uniforms. 

The Music School Settlement has grown from the 
smallest beginnings. About ten years ago Miss Emilie 
Wagner began teaching the children of the east side in 
a Baptist mission. A movement to the College Settle- 
ment was soon followed by a union with the Univer- 
sity Settlement, and in May, 1903, the present organ- 
ization was effected. The society consists of 250 
patrons and patronesses, including members of the 
most prominent families of New York, and in its 
building more than two hundred pupils are taught. 
The charges are most moderate. Twenty-five cents 
is asked for a forty-five minutes lesson, and where 
this payment is impossible, scholarship and free tui- 
tions are freely provided. Last March, tke pupils of 
the settlement gave a concert at Mendelssohn Hall, in 
which they were assisted by Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
This concert demonstrated the possibilities of devel- 
opment which exist thruout the east side community. 

To form an orchestra is the first desire of the young 
musicians, as soon as a little ensemble work has made 
it at all possible. The excellence of the work they 
can do is evidenced by the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra, under the auspices of Mr. Alfred L. Selig- 
man, who very kindly gives them the benefit of his 
skill as a violincellist, by playing with them on that 
instiument. On Sunday, May 15, at the invitation 
of Mr. David Belasco, the orchestra gave its concert 
in the Belasco theater. In all sobriety of language, 
Mr. Sohn says that their performance was “ character- 
ized by a precision and earnestness of purpose, and 
a force and vitality rarely found even among mature 
musicians.” Their faces were a delightful study. 
They were not elevated by a questionable scholarship 
above the music; every note of it was felt. And there 
was that quality in the music, especially in the strings, 
the indescribable quality which belongs to a boy choir, 
of striking straight at the heart. This quality, com- 
bined with surprising technical skill, produced an ef- 
fect most encouraging to all friends of musical devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Fiank Damrosch has done an incalculable 
amount of good through his choral classes at Cooper 
Union. A thousand singers here receive training in 
three classes, the highest under the direction of Mr. 
Damrosch himself. ‘Thus a musical society has been 
built up which has given the greatest oratorios of Han- 
del and Mendelssohn in a creditable manner. 

Popular concerts, which are enthusiastically attend- 
ed by numbers which crowd the capacity of the halls, 
are largely responsible for the beginnings of this musi- 
cal taste. Devotion to technique and an emotional 
intensity of expression apparently innate have already 
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enabled some of the youngest of the Russian colony 
to come forward prominently as musicians. But there 
has hitherto been an absence of that complete training 
in every branch of the art which chiefly stimulates 
musical creation. Mr. James Loeb’s gift of $500,000 
fora conservatory of music in New York has made 
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that possible in the near future. Mr. Damrosch is 
now investigating the methods of Berlin and Paris, in 
order that the New York conservatory may be of the 
highest order. After it is opened, we may hope that 
America may produce some musical composer of the 
first rank. 





Notes. of New Books, 


If there is any book that has had more effect in stimulatin, 
young people to a life of noble endeavor than Samuel Smiles’ Sel} 
Help we do not know where it is to be found. It was more than 
fifty yearsago that Dr Smiles, then editor of the Leeds Times, 
sen his lectures to evening classes of young men. In these talks 

e insisted that true success is to be attained only thru diligent 
self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control. Numerous examples 
were cited of what other persons,—mechanics, inventors, states- 
men, philosophers—had done to help themselves to higher planes 
of achievement. He enforced the virtues of industry, perseverance, 
economy, energy, and courage by these examples from the differ- 
ent fields of activity. The k passed thru several English edi- 
tions; it was translated into Dutch French, German, and Danish, 
and was republished in various forms in America. It is one of 
those books that do not grow old. The present edition, edited 
with notes and an appendix by Ralph Lytton Bower, is one of 
the volumes of the Pelectic School Readings. (American Book 
Company ,New York.) 


A new and condensed edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, by Hector MacPherson, has just been issued. This edition 
of this great economic classic originated in a desire to make acces- 
sible to the general reader the epoch-making ideas of Adam Smith. 
It has been said that the publication of this work has contributed 
more to the happiness of mankind than has been effected by all the 
statesmen and legislators combined. The present editor has pre- 
pared an abridged reading which, in a space of some two hundred 
clearly printed and annotated ages, presents all the ideas, princi- 
ples, and definitions of the “ht er of economics.” Still greater 
utility is added to this practical and valuable revision by the pres- 
ence of a biographical introduction, a running summary of the 
work by chapters, anda topical index. These, with marginal 
— afford every — aid to the reader. (Thomas Y. 

rowell & Co., New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 


It is hard to overestimate the value of the Pioneer History 
Stories as an aid to the study of the growth of the great republic. 
In the third volume Charles A. McMurry tells about Pioneers of 
the Rocky Mountains and the West. This includes stories of Fre- 
mont, Lewis and Clark, the Forty-Niners, Powell’s voyage thru 
the Grand Canon, Drake’s visit to California, Coronado, and Park- 
man’s life in a village of Sioux Indians. These tales include some 
of the most romantic episodes in our country’s history, and they 
will be all the more interesting in this author’s lively and pictur- 
esque style. Several tales are made up almost wholly of source 
materials, as those of Coronado, Drake, Powell, and to a less ex- 
tent the others. The book has a number of illustrations. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


AN ight With Alessando, an episode in Florence under her last 
Medici, by Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., with three views in color by 
Eliot Keen.—This is a stirring tale of a single night, from dark to 
dawn, and it carries usinto an unfamiliar world of the past, in a 
foreign country. The principal characters—a French gentleman, 
sent by Charles V. to report on the sentiment of the Florentines, 
his body servant, and the heroine—are all fictitious. Besides 
these, however, there are telling sketches of the people they fall in 
with including the treacherous , era Strozzi, the dissolute Duke 
Alessandro, his kinsman Lorenzaccio, Cardinal Ippolito, and 
others. Eliot Keen’s colored sketches show the Strozzi palace at 
night, Florence at dusk, and Fiesole at dawn. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. Price, $1.25). 


In Language Lessons, Prin. Wilbur Fiske Gordy and Prof. Wil- 
liam Edward Mead have provided a course which, while they do 
not pretend it is a complete remedy for the defects in language 
teaching, will surely aid in the more successful teaching of Eng- 
lish in the elementary schools. To this end they have provided 
in the first book an abundance of fresh material designed to stim- 
ulate the interest and the originality of the pupil. This material 
has been selected with reference to the everyday life of the boys 
and girls. It relates to their plays and everyday experiences and 
includes rw | little poems, like Lowell’s ‘“ Fountain,” Words- 
worth’s “ odils,” Emerson’s ‘“‘Mountain and the Squirrel,”’ 
and other little classics in which children can feel a real interest. 

There are selections for reproduction, dictation, reading, and 
memorizing. The aim of the authors has been to teach the 





mechanical part of composition—punctuation, capitalization, étc., 
by the use of matter real worth. In the second part the 
pupil is given an insight into the construction of the sentence 
and the characteristics of the parts of speech. With the aid of 
this book the teacher ought to make the language lesson one 
that the pupils will loek forward to with eagerness (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Twilight Stories, translated from the German by Minna B. 
Noyes, teacher of French and German in the high school, Winches- 
ter, Mass., is made up of a variety of tales consisting of folk-lore 
and semi-historical narratives. This is matter well suited to imag- 
inative youth, and is presented by this author in simple and charm- 
ing style. The fact that the first edition issued in September, 
1897, was exhausted in six months, speaks volumes for the interest 
the stories arouse. There are a number of excellent half-tone illus- 
trations. (Parker P. Simmons, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


The edition of Macbeth, edited with notes by William J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D., first published in 1877, is now-revised on the same gen- 
eral plan as the “ Merchant of Venice” and other plays that have 
preceded it. It contains features especially valuable to students 
of the play. For instance, in the appendix are discussed certain 
questions concerning the character of Banquo that bave been 
raised in recent years by German and other critics. The book is 
neatly bound in clotb, the type is large and clear, and there are a 
number of illustrations. It will suit every requirement of the 
ordinary student; those who wish to go deeper ivto the study 
should make use of Dr. Furness’ encyclopedic edition of the play. 
(American Book Co., New York.) 


No physician would think for a moment of being without his 
regular medical journal,the successful clergyman always has two or 
three ecclesiastical magazines on his desk, and it is so with the 
architect, the scientist, and the litterateur. The lawyer must have 
his latest digest of cases. But the teacher too often seems to for- 
get that the world around him is moving rapidly. Surely his 
clients—the children—should have the benefit of the latest knowl- 
edge. To the public school teacher this is generally brought home 
in the shape of teachers’ institutes and periodic examinations. 
Superintendent and boards of education stand ever over him. 

n the private schools, released from the pressure of authority, 
the teacher is apt to neglect the general forward movement of edu- 
cation, unless some particular branch of instruction carries unusual 
interest. And even then, all other branches, the general sweep of 
the school world, is left out of mind and out of reach. Yet the 
private school teacher needs this new knowledge most of all. For 
to him comes the crowding of keen competition. He has rivals. 
The schools of the state have not. he Schoo, JOURNAL is 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of the private schools, as its edu- 
cational news columns and articles are suited to the advancement 
of teachers in search of the best. 

Many private school teachers have long recognized this fact 
in a practical way. But we would like to have them all on our 
list. That is why a generous distribution of this special number is 
made to those who are not now subscribers. If you have not yet sub- 
scribed, you ought to do so now. A blank is enclosed. Please _ad- 
dress E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 East Sth St., New Yerk. 


Building Food 
To Bring the Babies Around. 


When a little human machine (or a large one) goes wrong, noth- 
ing is so important as the selcction of food which will always bring 
it round again. 

“ My little baby boy fifteen months old had pe. then 
came brain fever, and no sooner had he got over these than he be- 
gan to cut teeth and, being so weak, he was frequently thrown into 
convulsions,” says a Colorado mother. 

“I decided a change might help, so took him to Kansas City 
for a visit. When we got there he was so very weak when he would 
cry he would sink away and seemed like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she said immediately that we 
must feed him Grape Nuts and, although I had never used the 
food, we got some and for a few days gave him just the juice of 
Grape Nuts and milk. He got a so quickly we were soon 
dialog him the Grape Nuts itself and in a wonderfully short time 
he fattened right up and became — and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing and, when later on 
my girl came I raised her on Grape Nuts, and she is a strong, 
healthy baby, and has been. You will see from the little photo- 

ph I send you what a strong, chubby youngster the boy is now, 

ut he didn’t look anything like that before we found this nourish- 

ing food. Grape Nuts nourished him back to strength when he 

was so weak he couldn’t keep any other food on his stomach.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All Sain can be built to a more sturdy and healthy condition 
upon Grape Nuts and cream. The food contains the elements 
nature demands, from which to make the soft gray filling in the 
nerve centers and brain. A well fed brain and strong sturdy 
nerves absolutely insure a ~—y body. 

a in each package for the famous little book, ‘“‘ The Road to 
Wellville.” 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Dr. Cunningham, professor of anatomy at 
the University of —e in his exam 
ination before the phys'cal deterioration com- 


mittee, pt strong testimony as to the 
effects of juvenile smoking, and tly advo- 
cated preventive legislation. “I think the 


smoking of cigarettes by boys most deleteri- 

ous,” he said. Dr. Cunningham added that in 

the day schoo's in Scotland more than half 

the boys smoked. This statement shocked 

all those who understood the effect which 

— has upon the bodies of growing 
ys. — 


The American school for boys at Erzeroum, 
Turkey, was totally destroyed by fire last 
week. The American school for girls at_the 
same place was burned last January. It is 
not announced what caused either of these 
fires. The boys’ school accommodated about 
100 pupils, preparing for Euphrates college, 
and was about fifty years old. 


The late Alexander C. Hutchinson, of New 
Orleans, left by will his residuary estate to 
Tulane university. His executors, who have 
completed arranging his affairs, find that the 
portion due to Tulane out of his personal 
| will be about $333,000, and this will 

paid to the institution shortly. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s real estate cannot yet a defin- 
itely appraised. 


Modern Departures in Missouri. 


It is reported from Macon, Missouri, that 
Mr J. Green Mackenzie, the teacher in 
charge of the rural school at Millard. near 
Macon, has developed a novel idea in school 
work in the use of the camera. Nature 
studies and manual training work are much 
encouraged in the Millard school, and the 
work of a high grade of excellence is rewarded 
by being photographed. This privilege of 
photography arouses the children to exert 
thems: Ives to the uttermost 

Another excellent idea of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
is to’: make the school-room a miniature ex 
hibition hall. The children are encouraged 
to collect and arrange specimens of all the 
natural productions of their home. This 

lan aids in teaching observation of nature 
rom the common surroundings of every-day 
life, to an unusual degree, and to a boy or 
girl who has contributed to form such a col- 
lection, a visit to a great museum will never 
become the meaningless parade it is to so 
many. 


Troubles of Catholic University. 


It is sincerely hoped that the finances of 
the Catholic University of America will not 
suffer on account of the business troubles of 
Thomas E. Waggaman. Mr. W:ggaman, a 
prominent real estate man in Washington, 
was treasurer of the university, and as such 
handled a large amount of its funds The 
trustees recently heard rumors of Mr. Wagga- 
man’s being in financial difficulties, and re- 

uested that he account for about $700,000 of 
the university money then in his hands. This 
he could not do in a satisfactory manner, but 
aed a bill of sale on his art gallery and col- 
ection of ceramics. 

Petitions in bankruptcy, demands for trust 
funds, etc., have accumulated thickly within 
the last few days, and Mr Waggaman’s 
affairs seem to bein very bad condition. As 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, the eminent Balti- 
more lawyer, is one of the trustees of the 
Catholic university and managed the investi- 
gation of the trustees into the former treas- 
urer’s affairs, it is expected that he was able 
so to arrange matters as to save the univers- 
ity from loss. 


Cheap Degrees. 


Hon. Holmes Conrad. former solicitor gen- 
eral of the United States, and counsel for the 
George Washington university, appeared be- 
fore the Post ice department a few days 
ago against Dr. William Farr of Washington. 

e department summoned the latter to 
show cause why he should not be debarred 


from using the United States mails. Dr. 
Farr has been conferring honorary degrees of 
“Washington University,” the‘ George Wash- 


bad ington University ” the ‘“ University of Wash- 


ington,” and the “Washington Memorial Uni- 
versity” for prices varying from $5 to $20. 
It is believed that 20,000 degrees have been 
already “‘conferred ” upon persons in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

Dr. Farr seems to be all there is of the 
four “ universities,’ but he claimed before 
the Post Office department that he had en- 
gaged instructors, and was conducting a 

na fide university. 


To Prohibit Youthful Smoking. 


The report of the Physical Deterioration P 


Committee of England has found prompt re- 
sponse in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Rigg 
has introduc d a bill, carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the committee as follows: 

No person shall sell, give, or supply tobac- 
co in any form to or for the use of any per- 
son under sixteen years of age, under penalty, 
on a first conviction, not exceeding twenty 
shillings, on a second conviction, of a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings, and a third con- 
viction of a forfeiture of his license to sell 
tobacco, and incapacity to receive one again 
for five years. The onus of proof of age 
shall lie on the person charged with the offense. 


Recent Deaths. 


The Very Reverend S. Reynolds Hole, 
dean of Rochester, England, died at Roches- 
ter on August 27, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. 

Dean Hole was born in Nottinghamshire, 
where his family had lived for 300 years, and 
was graduated from Oxford in 1843. Or- 
dained in 1844, he became vicar of Cayston 
in 1850, remaining there until he was ap- 
pointed dean of Rochester in 1887. He was 
select preacher of St. Paul’s cathedral and 
select preacher to the University of Oxford. 
He delivered a number of lectures at Harvard 
university. 

He was famous not only as a pulpit orator, 
but also as a cultivator of roses in the gardens 
attached to his beautiful deanery. He organ- 
_ in 1858, the firstrose show in Eng- 
and. 


Morris Phillips, ‘“ the father of society news 
in this country,”’ died on August 29, at Hunt- 
ington, L. I., in the seventy-first year of his 
age. Mr. Phillips was born in England, but 
came to this country as a lad, and early be- 
came associated with N. P. Willis in journal- 
istic and literary work. He was associate 
editor of the Home Journal from 1854 to 
1867, when he became editor-in-chief and sole 
proprietor, which he continued to be until two 
years ago, when he sold the publication. It 
is now J'own and Country. His son Frederick 
is associate editor of that magazine. 


Nathan Matthews, formerly a wealthy busi- 
ness man of Boston, died at Bar Harbor, 
August 30, aged 89 years. Mr. Matthews 
gave to Harvard university, Matthews Hall, 
which cost $125,000 and is the largest dorm- 
itory facing the Harvard yard. He also 
endowed twenty scholarships, each having an 
income of $300 annually. ‘These scholarships 
are primarily intended for students intending 
to take orders in the Episcopal church. Mr. 
Matthews was the father of former mayor 
Nathan Matthews of Boston. 


The Rt. Rev. yes Riddi 
op of Southwell, England, died on August 
30, in his seventy-seventh year. From 1868 
until 1884, when he was consecrated bishop, 
he was master of Winchester college, the 
famous boys’ school. He was the author 
of many books on educational and religious 
subjects. 


The Rev. Prof. Charles W. Shields, of 
Princeton university, died at Newport, R. L., 
on August 26, in the eightieth year of his age. 
Professor Shields was born in New Albany, 
Ind., and was graduated from Princeton in 


, first bish- 


1844, and from the Princeton Theological 
seminary in 1848. He was ordained in the 
Presbyterian church in 1849, and was pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church of Phila- 
delphia, 1850-1865, when he became pro- 
fessor of ‘“‘The Harmony of Science and 
Revealed a ” at Princeton, where he 
was a brilliant lecturer on science and religion. 
With former President Cleveland he was one 
of the signers of the petition to allow the 
Princeton Inn to obtain a liquor license, 


the law of New Jersey requiring a certain 
number of signatures of those residing within 
a specified distance from the Inn. For this 


action he was bitterly censured by many 
temperance people, and resolutions were 
assed by a number of the presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian church requesting Princeton 
to dismiss him. This so incensed Professor 
Shields that he withdrew from the Presby- 
terian church, and was ordained a priest of 
the Episcopal church in 1898, retaining his 
chair at Princeton. He was the author of 
many works on science and religion, the last, 
“The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion ” being published in 1900. 


Charles B. Spahr, editor of Current Litera- 
ture, disappeared from the steamer Prince 
Albert as it was crossing the British channel 
on August 30 He was to have sailed for 
New York on the Aurania on September 6, 
and it is believed that he must accidentally 
have fallen overboard. Mr. Spahr was born 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1860, and was gradu- 
ated from Amherst college in 1881, afterwards 
studying for two years at Leipsic. In 1886 
2 ——— soe . basi —— 
which position he held until the beginning o' 
this year, when he resigned to become edi- 
tor of Current Literature. 

George W. Cummings, vice separ of 
the American Press association, died suddenly 
at Banff, Northwest Territory, on August 28. 
Mr. Cummings was born near Terre Haute. 
Indiana, in 1848, and after being graduated 
from the Indiana s‘ate university in 1872, 
engaged in journalism. He was one of the 
founders of the of the American Press asso - 
ciation, and was identified with a number of 
business urdertakings. 

Henry James the novelist, arrived in New 
York on August 30, on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, after an absence of more than twenty 
years from his native land. He left immedi- 
ately to visit at Cambridge his brother, 
Prof. William James of Harvard. Harper 
& Bros. will shortly bring out a new novel 
by Mr. James, ‘The Golden Bowl.” 


“‘Lectures on Commerce,” are collected 
from the records of the University of Chica- 
o’s commercial course, and are edited by 
enry Rand Hatfield, dean of the College of 
Commerce and Administration of that univer- 
sity. Among the lecturers on railways were 
the vice-presidents of the Illinois Central and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The 
president of the Mahin Advertising Co., the 
credit man of Marshall Field & Co., and one 
of the heads of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
ke on trade and industry. James H. 
hels, the distinguished former comptroller 
of the currency, lectured on his former office, 
and on methods of ae The financial 
manager of the American Express Company 
spoke on foreign exchange. and the vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago on investments: A very attractive table 
of contents, without doubt. 


The Rev. Charles Wagner, author of “ The 
Simple Life,’’ will sail from Havre for this 
country on September 10, and early in Oc- 
tober will begin his lectures under the man- 

ement of the J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau. 

e has now mastered English sufficiently to 
speak either in our language or in French. If 
Mr. Wagner should, as it is hinted, write his im- 
pressions of America, they would be eagerly 
read. Of the many eminent foreigners who 
have criticised this country none have occu- 
pied exactly the viewpoint of the author of 
“ The Simple Life.” 
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The Greater New York. 


There are about two hundred vacancies for 
men in the awe schools, enough to exhaust 
the eligible list of that sex, but no men are be- 
ing appointed. Most of these vacancies are 
in Brooklyn, and the first three men on the 
list, to whom by law the appointments are 
restricted, refuse to go to Brooklyn, and thus 
block the way for appointments going to men 
further down on the lists. 


The Associate Alumnae of the New York 
normal college will conduct their university 
extension lectures again this year. ‘These lec- 
tures are especially arranged to help the 
teachers in the New York city schools. The 
lecturers give critical instruction in certain 
branches which the teachers are required to 
have, and the lectures, being arranged by act- 
ive members of the Associate Alumnae, meet 
the requirements of the board of education 
in all respects. 

The courses cover a most attractive field, 
and arein the hands of lecturers of great 
capacity. The course by Professor Griggs, is 
entitled, ‘An ethical and educational study 
of autobiography.” Under this head the 
autobiographies of John Stuart Mill, Pierre 
Loti, Tolstoy, Goethe, and Franklin, and the 
journals of Amiel and Marie Bashkirtseff will 
be discussed. 


Examinations for the office of principal of 
elementary schools will be held on September 
6, 8, and 9. As there are but one or two 
names now on the list, and many vacancies 
exist, the possibility of appointment for the 
successful candidate seems rather promising. 
Indications at the Hall of Education are that 
a large number will take the examinations. 


__ The New York Water Color Club will bold 
its fifteenth annual exhibition at the gal- 
leries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 
West 57th street, opening on Saturday, 
October 22, and closing November 12. 


The plans have been completed for the 
new building of the School of Mines, Colum- 
bia university, which have been designed by 
Arnold W_ Brunner. The building will 
stand on Broadway, north of One Hundred 
and Sixteenth street, having a frontage of 
145 feet, and a depth of 57 feet. It will be 
completely equipped, having ore dressing ma- 
chinery, furnaces metallurgical laboratories, 
pyrometer and microscope rooms, and every 
other requisite for metallurgical study. 


School Sittings. 


_ The board of education has 92,870 “sit- 
tings” under contract in New York, the 
biggest extension of school accommodations 
ever projected in one year by any school 
board in the world. But the board will not 
have them ready anywhere near on time. 
The reason is the labor troubles. Last year 
building operations were suspended on the 
schools for nine months. At present, 20,900 
“sittings ’’ which were to be completed this 
month will not be ready for a long time. 
Still worse, Mr. Snyder, superintendent of 
buildings, says that the delay this year will 
seriously throw back the building operations 
next year, even if more labor troubles do not 
intervene. It looks even to a warm friend of 
labor unions, that they might be a little less 
stiff necked on school contracts. The in- 
terest of the community is to get the schools 
built, so that the children may receive their 
due education. Who builds the schools is a 
very minor consideration, even to the labor- 
ing man himself. 


Avoiding Half-Time Classes. 


It has been suggested that a way might be 
found for providing all of the children in New 
York, of school age, with full time school in- 
struction. At present 100,000 children, nearly 
one-fifth of the entire school population, are 
on half time, with small prospect of any ma- 
terial improvement until January. The 
reason for this halving of the time to which 


the child is entitled, is to be found, not in the 
number of children, nor even in the scarcity 
of schools, but in the manner in which the 
schoo's are at present arranged. Some of the 
schools are in locations where the child 
population is comparatively small, while 
others are situated in congested districts 
where the children are vainly clamoring for 
an opportunity to learn. In all the schools 
the upper classes have many vacant seats ; it 
is in the primary rooms that the sittings fall 
so far below the need. 

Why not, therefore, plan a more judicious 
arrangement ? In the congested quarter of 
the town, let the schools be given up entirely 
to the primary classes, and th upper grades 
be combined in schools around which the 
children are fewer ? This arrangement was 
tried last year in the borough of the Bronx, 
and with signal success. The half time was 
immediat: ly wiped out. 

Of course, some of the older children will 
have to travel a considerable distance to 
reach school. But surely this is better than 
that their younger brothers and sisters should 
be deprived of opportunities to which they 
are entitled. A majority of the school 
children in New York never go beyond the 
primary grades. If they do not receive the 
necessary training there, they will never get 
it. After a very few years in the public 
school, they must hurry out into the world in 
order to obtain their bread. Shall they Bo 
but half-equipped, when there is a method by 
which they can get their just share of school- 
ing? It is hoped the board of education 
will say ‘no,’ and by the simple means of 
grouping the upper grades together in the 

alf-empty upper class-rooms,give every child 
of school age in New York the seat that is 
rightly his. 


Twentieth Century Chivalry. 


The New York Times has the following 
news account in the issue of September 1. 

On the previous day little Nettie Delaney 
was run over and killed on west One Hundred 
and Thirty-third street by a heavy truck. 
The child’s body was carried into a neigh- 
boring drug-store and laid on the floor. A 
crowd of men, women, and children pushed 
into theshop. Suddenly a young man about 
twenty-one, in the dress of a laborer, stepped 
from the crowd, removed his coat, and spread 
it tenderly over the child’s face, so as to con- 
ceal it from view. ‘Then, without saying a 
word, he turned and left. 

Some hours later the young man in his shirt- 
sleeves,walked into the east One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth street police station,and told the 
sergeant that he would like to have his coat, if 
they were quite through with it, as it was the 
only one he had. The young man declined to 
give his name,and said he had no address, as he 
was out of work. The sergeant appreciated 
his act and made up a small purse for bim 
from among the policemen. It was with 
extreme difficulty that the young man could 
be made to accept it. 

Truly chivalry has not yet departed from 
the earth. Could a Kmight of the Round 
Table have done more ? 


Business Education for the 
Lawyer. 


Mr. Edward Lauterbach, the well-known 
New York lawyer and a regent of the Univer- 
sity of New York, has a valuable editorial in 
a recent bulletin of the univer-ity upon the 
necessity of some business training for the 
modern lawyer. With the exception of crim- 
inal law, admiralty practice, and patent law, 
to which few lawyers confine themselves ex- 
clusively, nearly all other branches of the law 
are concerned more or less with commercial 
transactions. The necessity for a knowledge 
of mathematics and bookkeeping can there- 
fore be seen at once. Jf mercantile books are 
to him, as they are to many professional men, 
as unintelligible as a row of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphies, how can he advise intelligently the 


client who comes to him for advice in a com- 
plicated business transaction? And where 
will he be in a cross-examination with a 
skilled accountant for the other side in the 
witness chair? 

Mr. Lauterbach also reminds us that the 
most lucrative part of legal practice in the 
twentieth century is that which comes to the 
corporation lawyer. The lawyer who can 
wield and blend together great interests, or- 
ganize trusts and railway consolidations, and 
to a certain extent guide their careers, is the 
one to whom come now the great pecuniary 
rewards of their profession. But such a law- 
yer must be almost a commercial expert. At 
lost he must be familiar with not only single 
entry but double entry bookkeeping. He 
should have some knowledge of the methods 
of chartered accountants and audit com- 
panies, and the methods of keeping their 
accounts in use by great corporations. These 
things are indispensable. 

If the lawyer is, however, to have the sim- 
plest commercial training, he must obtain it 
in the primary and secondary schools. Neither 
the college nor the law school pretends to give 
it. The importance of this knowledge to the 
prospective law student should therefore in- 
crease the attention bestowed upon these 
studies by prepsratory teachers and the 
guardians of future lawyers. 


Hispanic Society of America. 


Mr. Archer M. Huntington has had incor- 
eames the Hispanic Society of America, and 

as made to the trustees a gif t of $1,000,000. 
The gift consists of a building to be erected 
in Audubon Park, New York, which will 
cover about eight city lots, a suitable endow- 
ment, and an extremely valuable collection 
of Spanish books, paintings, manuscripts, and 
objects of archeological interest now in the 
Huntington library at ‘‘ The Pleasance,” Bay 
Chester. 

Mr. Huntington, has made a translation 
of “The Cid” which has been rewarded by 
honorary degrees from Harvard and Yale, 
and he has reprinted about fifty rare Spanish 
books for private circulation among libraries 
and schools. He hopes that the Hispanic 
society will bring about closer acquaintance 
between the American and Spanish peoples 


One of the fall numbers of McClure’s Mag- 
azine will have an added interest by reason 
of a character sket-h of the late George 
William Curtis, by former Secretary and Sen- 
ator Carl Schurz. Mr. Schurz was Mr. 
Curtis’ successor as president of the National 
Civil Service Reform T.eague, and no one is 
better qualified to perform this service. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are bringing out a 
new edition of ‘The Creevey Papers,” so 
opular have former editions proved. 
homas Creevey, M. P., was the Pepys of 
the nineteenth century, his voluminous diary 
stretching from the breaking out of the 
French revolution until after the accession 


of Queen Victoria. It is very readable. 


The new 
publication 


ee by Stephen Phillips, the 
of which in book form will be 
made by The Macmillan Company, will be 


called “‘ Miriam; or, The Sin of David.” It 
is not biblical, the scene being laid in the 
army of Cromwell and thruout the English 
civil war. Mr. Phillips has been engaged 
on this play ever since he finished ‘‘ Ulysses ”’ 
three years ago. 


There are many important uses for anti- 
kamnia tablets. beasbede who is out in 
the sun should take a five-grain antikamnia 
tablet at breakfast and avoid entirely that 
demoralizing headache which frequently mars 
the card of an outing. This applies 
equally to women on shopping tours and es- 
pecially to those who invariably come home 
cross and out of sorts, with a wretched “sight- 
seers headache.” —The Chaperone. 
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In New England. 


Mr. Channing Folsom, superintendent of 
yublic instruction of New Hampshire, has 
een reappointed to that office. The Man- 
nton prints several columns of letters 


chester 
from New Hampshire school superintendents 


ind princi 
confirm Mr. Folsom’s reappointment. 


Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the law school 
of Yale university, has been selected by the 
Democratic State committee of Connecticut to 
act as both temporary and permanent chair- 
man of the Democratic State convention,which 
will assemble in New Haven on September 6. 


An announcement which will send ‘a. thrill 
of surprise and pleasure thru the world inter- 
ested in letters, comes in the statement that 
President Eliot of Harvard is about to a 
as a writer of fiction. At least one gathers 
that much from the advance notices of publi- 
cations made by the American Unitarian 
association. President Eliot, it says, has writ- | 
ten “John Gilley,” the story of a Maine, 
farmer and fisherman. Whatever kind of ; 
literature ‘‘ John Gilley ’’ may be, everybody | 
will, read it, because Dr. Elliot is the author. 
The American Unitarian association also an- 
nounces “The Wandering Heart” by Pres. 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford university, 
and “ Pillars ‘of the Temple” by the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage of New York. 


Professor ‘Pickering, astronomical director 
of the Harvard observatory, has been able to 
purchase the great telescope constructed by 
the English astronomer, the late A. A. Com- 
mon. 

The telescope is a five-foot aperture reflect- 
ing instrument, and is considered the largest 
efficient telescope in the world. 


Dr. D.'O. S. Lowell, master of the Rox- 
bury Latin school, who has told in such a 
fascinating way the classical story of “Ja- 
son’s Quest,” has allowed this excellent book 
for boys and girls to be published in the 
handsome manner in which Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, will bring it out this fall. 


A woman’s dormitory is about to be erected 
at Colby college. The plans are finished 
and’ the contract will be let’ in September. 
The building will be in the colonial style, 
three -stories. high, and have all the ar- 
rangements and equipment modern and con- 
venient. | 

“Science and Immortality,” by Dr. William 
Osler, recently appointed regius professor of 
medicine’ at the University of Oxford, is 
nearly ready for publication. Dr. Osler re- 
cently delivered this as the 1904 Ingersoll 


Is, earnestly asking the council to ho 


‘ 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


C U on the fly is shes a hepey way of accomplishing things, and it is sometimes done in agency work. 
On June 13, 1904, Supt. Howe, of Schenectady, came to us for three teachers. It was necessary to see 
all of them, and he was to start for Europe on June 16. ‘Two of the places were easily provided for. The third. 
in domestic science, was more difficult, for our best candidate was teaching in Knoxville, Tenn. But it occurre 
to us that she might have finished the year and gone ON Potsdam. We found that she was that day in New 
me, so we telephoned to her home address in York on her way home. The time-table showed 
that she would be likely to take the 11:30 train at night. We telephoned again to Potsdam and got her address 
in New York. Then we sent this telegram: Stop off at Schenectady. Callon Supt. Howe, Domestic Science 
seven hundred, recommended, sole candidate.”” She made personal application and was appointed. F Y 
The place was just what she wanted, and she got it on THE L 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY C. W. BARDEEN - = Syracusz, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Ocean View Sanitarium 


Provincetown, Mass. 






























A pribate home for inbalids Number limited to ten 
Iwo Hundred Feet from the Water 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO—Nervous Diseases, including Locomotor Ataxia 
and other Spinal disorders. Drug Addictions. Diseases of the Liver, Stomach, etc. 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes, etc. 

RRIGHT'S DISEASE treated by the Jergeson method, by which treatment, 
of kidneys has not reached an advanced stage, NI .ETY PER CENT. can be CU 
A patient with Bright’s Disease by spending ONE MONTH in the sanitarium can continue the 
treatment successfully at home. 
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through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 



























lecture on Immortality at Harvard, and it' 
immediately attracted widespread attention. | 
Dr. Osler’s great fame as a physician causes | 











NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


this book to be a noted contribution to the 
literature concerning a future life. 


On September 1 The Everett Press, Bos- 
ton, will publish ‘‘ Sequil,” by Judge Shute, 
which has been running: as a serial for six- 
teen weeks in the Saturday Evening Post. 
‘Sequil” is a continuation of ‘“‘ The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy,’’ and is explained as 
follows: “December 23 Billy Swett 
lent me a dime novel to read Sunday. it was 
named Billy Bolegs a sequil to Nat Tod the 
traper. sequil means the things in Nat Tod 
that was not finished.” Not since “Tom 
Sawyer” and “‘ Huckleberry Finn” has any- 
thing been written displaying such genuine 
American humor as “‘ The Real Diary,” and 
we are inclined to think that Judge Shute’s 
boys are “realer’’ even than Mark Twain’s. 
To-read ‘Sequil” is to find one’s bare toes 

igging in the damp mud, and to live again 
that glorious moment when the cork bobbed 
away. out of sight, and there was actually a 
fish on the hook. 








A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


8S. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


REPORT CARDS 


Kelloge’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 
Special rates for large quantities. 

Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 
cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 


Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A # 
page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 
Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. Records 33,800 daily 
recitations. Limpcloth. 
i rds. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Megit Card Merits, 6 cents per dozen Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen: 
Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 
Cards, each 10 cents per 100. 
- Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
describing teachers’ books and aids. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York 










Ww. H. TAYLOE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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Literary Notes. 


Little, Brown & Co. will bring out in the 
fall a book written by an author of interest- 
ing antecedents. Rosalind Richards, daughter 
of Mrs. Laura E. Richards, and grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has writ- 
|ten “The Nursery Fire,’’ a collection of 
short stories for young children, which, if 
heredity counts for anything in literature, 
ought to be gladly welcomed by the small 
folks. 


Pears 


No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 


Economical to use. 






It wears out only for your 





comfort and cleanliness. 
Sold in every land. 





lish several books of interest to educators. 
W. F. Webster, principal of the East High 
school, Minneapolis, author of ‘“‘ Elementary 
| Composition ” and “ English Composition and 
| Literature,’’ is the author of a new work 
The “* Elements of English Grammar.” Wil- 
liam M. Lawrence, principal of the Ray 
school, Chicago, has compiled the “ Riverside 
Graded Song Book for Elementary Schools.”’ 
/Miss Bertha Hazard, principal of Miss 
|Hazard’s School, Boston, will contribute 
|“ Three Years with the Poets,” a selection of 
|poems to be learned by heart, suitable for 
|the students of the lower primary grades. 
| Eva March Tappan, head of the English de- 
_|partment, English High s-hool, Worcester, 
| has, in “ The Story of England’s Literaure’ , 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL) 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: |endeavored to supply the needs of classes 












BORATED 
TALCUM 

















mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. NJ. 
= 
~ 

























Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will shortly pub- 





J I |who have not time to use a more elaborate 


| text-book. Then there is “ Ireland’s Story,” 
DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THA? I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


IF YOU HAVE 
TO EARN YOUR 
OWN LIVING 


Why not earn a good one? 

You can’t? You CAN if you’ve got the 
ambition. 

We can show you how to add $10 to $25a 
month to your earnings. 

How? 

By introducing our standard publications 
for teachers. 

In some counties our agents will do from 
$500 to $1,500 worth of business by 
taking time out of school hours. 

Write for facts—free for the asking. Do 
it NOW. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
61 E. 9ra ST... NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS yovr° SOviee ot 


this valuable magazine The material witil never 

be repunlished. In durable cloth binding .680. 

peer. r price, $1.00. For this sale 
@c., postpaid. 











by Charles Johnston. 


Max Nordau has written a novel. It is to 
be called “ Morganatic.” The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., its publishers, expect the novel to 
be one of the sensations of the season. No 
doubt it will be. Nothing from Nordau 
could be anything else. 


“The Distribution of Wealth,” by Thomas 
Nixon Carver, professor of political economy 
at Harvard, about to be issued by the Mac- 
millan Company, ought to be a valuable phil- 
osophical addition to this branch of econo- 
mics. 


L. C. Page & Co. ' ave an extensive list of 
new books for publication in 1904. Among 
them are “Rome,” by Walter T. Field, a 
comprehensive account of the “Eternal City” 
for both the traveler and the stay-at-home, 
and “The Cathedrals of England,” with 
anecdotes of their noted bishops, by Mary J. 
Taber, the latter an untechnical description 


_of those wonderful temples whose fascinating 


| influence on the mind and spirit never 


TO WS 
less. There is also a “Calendar of Omar 
Khayyam ™ for the lovers of the Rubaiyat, 
and for the teachers of nature to children 
“Stories of Little Fishes,” which may serve 
to make the child take an interest and learn 


| something about his finny friends. 


| 


| 
| 





Doubleday, Page & Co. make the welcome 
announcement of a translation of Renan’s 
“Letters from the Holy Land,” by Lorenzo 
O’Rourke. 


The Renewal a Strain. 


Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with tens 
of thousands the hardest kind of work has 
begun, the renewal of which is a mental and 
physical strain to all except the most rugged. 
The little girl that a few days ago had roses 
in her cheeks, and the little boy whose lips 
were then so red you would have insisted 
that they had been “ kissed by strawberries,” 
have already lost something of the appear- 
ance of health. Now is a time when many 
children should be given a tonic, which may 
avert much serious trouble, and we know of 
no other so highly to be recommended as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the 
nerves, perfects digestion and assimilation, 
and aids mental development by building up 
the whole system . 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


| By James L Hughes. 
Mistakes in Teaching. 


This remarkable 
kc with 








valuable to the ay- 
erage teacher of 
any published. In 
a plain, sensible, 
direct manner the 
author notes the 
chief faults in 
school manage- 
ment, in discip- 
line, in methods, 
in aims, in moral 
training, and how 
to avoidthem. We 
have never known 
a superintendent 
who failed to en- 
thusiastically rec- 
ommen he 
book. It has been 
recently adopted 


JAMKS L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. hy the states of 


Florida and Georgia and North Carolina. Jt has been 
used by hundreds of county institutes There is no 
teacher who can not study it with profit. Chapters I. 
to V.arenew  Itcontains: Chapter I.,7 Mistakes in 
Aim ; II., 21 Mistakes in School Mansgement ; III.. 

Mistakes in Discipline : IV,,28 Mistakes in Method ; 
V., 14 Mistakes in Moral Training. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention. 


If you know how to gain and retain the attention of 
our pupils half of the battle is won. You'will easily 
e successful. If not, school life will bes burden. One 

of the most successful teachers has written the best 
book on this subject. It contains: I. General Prin- 
ciples ; IT. Kinds of Attention ; III. Characteristics of 
Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of Attention ; V. Es- 
sential Characteristics of the Teacher in securing and 
Retaining Attention; VI. How to Control a Olass; VII. 
Methods of Stimnlating and Controlling a Desire for 
Knowledge ; VIII. How to gratify and Develop the De- 
sire for Mental Activity; IX. Distracting Attention ; 
X. Training the Power of Attention ; XI, General Sug 

gestions. 50 cents. 


How to Keep Order. 


This is one of the most practical, helpful littie books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, an 
re read by every young teacher and every teacher who 
finds the problem of discipline a hard one to solve. If 
you fail in keeping order you fail in everything. The 
service and suggestions given in this book come from 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
nottodo. The study of it will show you the way to 
success in discipline, 15 cents. “aft 

Special rates for quantities on application Address 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 E 9th St, N.Y. 


Kellogg’s 
Deportment 
Records 


The use of this system will have am important moral 
effect upon the conduct of pupils and will bean im- 
portant aid to the management of any school. It is 
equally adapted to the city, town or country school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger, 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedi as they occur during 
the day. Foreach such offense certain demerits are 

iven, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 
Govier. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained at the 
close of school and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
a page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows : 
Blotter, % cents ; ledger, 30 cents ; cards with manila 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred. 

We will send to any 


Ss ecial Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for asingle term 
and report results. Add: 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 











CASH REWARD 


E want good agents, Don’t you know of 
some one who has been 5) — success 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg's 
“* How to be a Sucoessful Teacher.” If the pere 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals an 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materie 
ally to their ineomes introducing them, Several 
new ** big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO.,, 61 E, 9thSt., New York 
I 
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LAZY LIVER 


“T find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine 1 have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 


The Bowels 


They WORK WHILE YOU Sag 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Lg Do Gooa 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped cca 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 











A LB. IN 
5-Ls. Lors 


REGULAR 


Price 
ic iC oa a. ng) 





BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


J he Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST.,N.Y. 


BOX 289 TEL 2461 CORTLANOT 


DOCKET MONEY 


RE you making use of your 
A time to profitable advan- 
tage? Would you be in- 
terested in a plan of work that is 
profitable, refined, and pleasant? 
Would you not like to make 
the acquaintance of all the 
teachers in your vicinity? No 
capital required. Only energy, 
planning, and work in leisure 
hours.. Some of our agents will 
send in from $500 to $1,500 
worth of business from a county 
or two, and earn as much or 
more than from teaching school. 
Full particulars at once. 
E.L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 


Agency Dept., 61 East 9th Street 




















What Bret Harte Said. 


By Witt Scort. 


‘Oh, the world is dark and gloomy 
For the poets are all dead; 
In their wake the weird-eyed rheumy 
Wraiths of sorrow ever tread.’’ 
To the soul of Harte, the poet, 
Thus I spoke in reverie, 
And in fancy’s necromancy 
Made he answer unto me: 


‘‘No poets, you say, 
On that mundane sphere? 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete ere* +- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


The >est of all medicines for all humors. 











Where is Jim Riley, pray? 
He is not over here. 
Know nothing of Riley, the Hoosier 
companion of Nye? That is queer. 


“‘Oh, yes; now I see; 
This is heaven and so 
Poor Riley must be— 
Do you say you don’t know 
Where he is? Well I trust he is safe, 
which I often remark to Ed. Poe. 


‘*His verses are sweeter 
Than songs of the lark. 
His rhythm and meter 
Are lit with the spark 
And the flash from the furnace of wit, 
which the same [I would rise to 






Extra Fine Imported 


5 6-piece 
China Gea Set 





\) 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop , 70¢., Or 80c. 
Tea, or % lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomose Coffee, 
88c. @ Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice any kynd abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. Css care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-88 Vesey Street, New York 








remark. 


‘*Here stands William Nye 
Of the ‘Boomerang’ fame. 
‘Tears moisten his eye, 
When I speak Riley’s name: 
For he left Jim aJone, and he wonders 
if Jim is regretting the same. 





Nye is eager to know 
What world Jim is in, 
And he murmured to Poe, 
Which I heard in the din 
Of his grief, that he didn’t think Riley 
had ever committed a sin. 


““Now, if that is correct— 
You say you don’t know?— 
Then I rather suspect 
That Jim is below 
On the earth singing beautiful rhymes, 
which opinion is held by Ed. Poe.”’ 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S Soosmrme SyRzvr has peen a used for , 


OVER YEARS by MILLIONS OF M 

or CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 

PER SUOQOCESS. It SOUTH the 

SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
D COLIC, an the + remedy for DIAR- | 

RHA. Sold 4 in every part of the nn 

Be sure to ask for “ ow'’s Soothing Syrup,” and 

take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











PUBLI 


endorsesa 


Iris a solid cake o 


“Tt may be true what some men say, 
Itmaun be trues 
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whata men say.” 
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Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
vy mai) er telephone in advance for visiters 





SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 


| the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 


may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - $2.75 

with Tinsley’s Artistic “and 
Practical Basketry ($1.10) 2.50 


H | with Taylor's Class Manage- 


ment (90c.) - 2.40 
with Month by Month books: 

set, paper ($2.25) - - 3.80 
with Month by Month books; 

set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 4.80 
with Dutton’s School Manage: 

ment ($1.12)- - 2.75 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 

Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 


with Cramer’s Talks to Students 
onthe Art of Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychelogy of 
Child Development ($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 
mentary Education ($1.10) 2.75 


ADDEESS 


iE. L. KELLOGG @ CO. 
| 61 BE. NINTH STREET, NEW xOBE 








couring soap 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
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BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the -_ 
lishers for copies for examination . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. te 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 


Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 


states, at $4,000 down. Form for Would be inthe Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
stant demand for good teachers. _and we can prove it. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, Est.1855| Write for a copy of the special South- 
JoHN C. RocKWELL, Manager. ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
| Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
‘tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
‘for you, it matters not what your occu- 











Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ C tive A iati 
eacners UO-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 0 | 





Established 20 Years. 


Positions filled, 6,400. 
GET THE PROMPT, EFFICIENT 


IN EMERGENC SERVICE OF 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. EF. GAYLORD, Manager, 10 Baker Ave., 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ine cic. 


b- Nineteenth Y Best Soh Is and Colleges our 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. Permanent patrons, Good, teachers wepied 


KELLOGG’'S AGENCY sss 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square NEW YORK 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 
HE BE ST THREE PuBLIc ScHooL VacanciEs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address ‘ 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), Harrispura, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES = oun eee eee 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. P . : aig? 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. ‘ 
J. W. White 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers Portsmouth, Va. 


n obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and Schoo! Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, wi 
Language Teachers Exclusively 

No herre to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 

MERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High ~choo! and Colleges a specialty. rite for ney, COM: | 

clears and circulars. 


M. J. 














Beverl , Mass. 











(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 

















bias Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


SCHOOL ART 


SCHOOL ROOM PORTRAITS 


You can make 
your school 
rooms attractive 
at small cost. 
The decoration 
of school rooms 
has become a 
real need in the 
right education 
of children. 
Children are un- 
conscieusly in- 
fluenced by the 
beautifu 
around them. 
When a fine pic- 
ture, for exam- 
ple, is related to 
oth literature 
and art its edu- 
cative influence 
is two fold. 
We have prepared the finest series of sch-ol 
room portraits. Each is 22 x 28 inches on light 
gray paper. Portrait of Roosevelt is in colors. 
ce, 5c. each; two for 45¢.; five for 1.0u 


aeewn 
Group of —s nel 
Presiden 
' aeaeten of 


Independence 
Admiral Dewey 








e Also Negotiate the Sale of Schoo 


Propert 
KINSLEY. Mar.. " 245 Broadway, New York 





Gardner's School Buildings. By E. C. Garpner, inti nebo is a most valuable collection 
of plans and designs for schools of various sizes for town or country, graded and ungraded, with 
descriptions of construction, of sanitary arrangements, light, heat, and ventilation. Light and 
ventilation, so important in every school-house, are fully discussed. Cloth, 150 pages. Price, 
$2.50, our price, $2.00; postage, 2 cents. 

Coburn’s Prize Designs for Rural School Buildings. By F. W. Copurn. This book 
consists (1) of a general discussion of the principles of school-house architecture, (2) of numerous 
examples LG ing floor plans and elevation of good, practical rural school-houses. Questions of 
size of rooms, arrangement of seats, control of hes tinting of walls, hygiene, heating, ventila- 
tion, extent of school grounds and material used in construction, all receive attention. Many 
designs are printed, selection having been made from over two hundred designs submitted in a 
prize competition. 25 cents, 

Coburn’s How te Decorate the School-Room. By F. W.Coxnurn. A few fundamental 
principles of color, form, and arrangement, and some suggestions about simple and inexpensive 
material greatly modify the problem of school-room decoration. Such suggestions are contained 
in this book. The closing chapter deals with outside adornment and the arrangement of school 
grounds. Well illustrated. 25 cents. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. Ninth Street, New York 


STOP FORGETTING 


Bryant 

Poe 
Shakespeare 
Teunyson 
Dickens 
Kipling 


Robert E. Lee 
Whittier 
Hawthorne 
—— 
rving 
Longfellow 
Lowell 








of the Uinted States: Barnard, 





EVERY Here is a Scientific System of Mem- 
ory Development which invigorates, 
TEACHER develops, and strengthens the mem- 
NEEDS THIS ory, and will, just as physical exercise 
wil, ex develop = “ body. A few minutes 
GREAT BOOK well 
udy every day will enable you to re- 
call instantly “esi, faces, foc 
methods; you can concentrate your mind, think more clearl: 
memorize more readily, do more and better mental wor, 
Dr. Pick was the greatest authority, and thousands 
profited by his lectures. Hie book ($2.00) will do more a hee 
than an expensive course of lessons. nd for Pick’s Memory Culture to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th STREET, NEW YORK GiRSuLAz oF 
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APPLICATION ; 


Portraits of Leading Educators 


| Send 25c. for Coburn’s How 


Butler, Dewey, Eliot, Hall, 
Harris, James, Mann, Parker 


Soldan. 


About halflife size, 7 x = inches in whe dark 
brown tones, mounted o ark gray paper. 
Each is well worth framing. Price, 4 $1.00 net 
Mailed flat 


Brown’s Celebrated Pictures 


We havea large collection. Oatalog 2c. 


to Decorate 


ur School. A most valuable little book in 


timp cloth. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 








